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THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 

[Tue following brief essay on the life and genius of the 
late Mr. Sidney Lanier was read at a memoriai gathering in 
Hopkins Hall, Baltimore, on the evening of Saturday, Oc- 
tober 22d. ‘The meeting was not only a tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Lanier, but was designed to initiate a move- 
ment to raise money for the support of his widow and 
the education of his children. President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University (in which Mr. Lanier served as Lec- 
turer on English Literature), presided, and to him Mr. Sted- 
man’s letter was addressed. It was courteously withheld 
from publication in any report of the meeting in order that 
it might be printed in these columns.—Eps. CriTIc. ] 

My DEAR SIR: 

I have expressed already my regret that I cannot be 
present at your assembly commemorative of the poet and 
gentle scholar, Sidney Lanier. But I gladly avail myself 
of your permission to write a few words in recognition of 
his original genius, and in expression of the sorrow with 
which his fellows lament him, as one gone before his time. 

Certainly all who care for whatsoever things are pure, 
lovely, and of good report, must be deeply concerned in 
the record and ending of Lanier’s earthly pilgrimage ; con- 
cerned no less, if ever they chanced to meet him, in the min- 
gled softness and strength of his nature, the loyalty with 
which he sang his song, pursued his researches, and took 
the failures and successes of his consecrated life. For, if 
there ever was a pilgrim who bore a vow, or a life conse- 
crate to an ideal, such a votary was this poet-artist, and so 
manifestly ordered was his too-brief life. 

You will speak to one another of his brave spirit, of the 
illness and trials that handicapped him, and of the cheerful 
industry with which he went through daily tasks, and yet 
so often escaped to the region of poetry and art. That he 
had the graceful and practical talent that can adapt itself to 
use, and give pleasure to the simplest minds, was proved by 
his admirable books for the young, and the professional 
labors fresh in your recollection. But in the mould of 
Lanier, as in that of every real poet, the imaginative quali- 
ties and the sense of beauty governed and gave tone to all 
other senses and motive powers. He was first of all a poet 
and artist, and of a refined and novel order. 

No man, in fact, displayed more clearly the poetic and 
artistic temperaments in their extreme conjunction. It may 
be said that they impeded, rather than hastened, his power 
of adequate expression. He strove to create a new lan- 
guage for their utterance, and a method of hisown. To 
reach the effects toward which his subtle instincts guided 
him, he required a prolonged lifetime of experiment and 
discovery ; and to him how short a life was given—and that 
how full of impediment! He had scarcely sounded the key- 
note of his overture when the bow fell from his hand ; and 
beyond all this he meant to compose, not an air or a tune, 


but a symphony—one involving all harmonic resources, and- 


combinations before unknown. 

I find that I am involuntarily using the diction of music 
to express the purpose of his verse, and this fact alone has 
a bearing upon what he did, and what he did not do, as an 
American poet. What seemed affectation in him was his 


veritable nature, which differed from, and went beyond, or 
outside, that of other men. He gave us now and then some 
lyric, wandering or regular, that was marked by sufficient 
beauty, pathos, weirdness, to show what he might have ac- 
complished, had he been content to sing spontaneously—as 


very great poets have sung—without analyzing his processes 
till the song was done. But Lanier was a musician, and 
still heard in his soul *‘ the music of wondrous melodies.’’ 
He had, too, the constructive mind of the artist who compre- 
hends the laws of form and tone. How logical was his ex- 
position of the mathematics of beauty is seen in that unique 
work, ‘ The Science of English Verse.’ 

Now it is a question whether, Art being so long, and Time 
so fleeting, a poet should consider too anxiously the rationale 
of his song. Again, he strove to demonstrate in his verse 
the absolute co-relations of music and poetry—and seemed 
at times to forget that rhythm is but one component of 
poetry, albeit one most essential. While music is one of the 
poet’s servitors, and must ever be compelled to his use, 
there still remains that boundary of Lessing’s between the 
liberties of the two arts, though herein less sharply defined 
than between those of poetry and painting. The rhythm 
alone of Lanier’s verse often had a meaning to himself that 
others found it hard to understand. Of this he was con- 
scious. Ina letter to me, he said that one reason for his 
writing ‘ The Science of English Verse’ was, that he had 
some poems which he hoped soon to print, but which ‘“‘ he 
could not hope to get understood, generally, without edu- 
cating their audience.’’ ‘To this he added that the task was 
‘* inexpressibly irksome’’ to him, and that he ‘‘ never could 
have found courage to endure it save for the fact that in all 
directions the poetic art was suffering from the shameful cir- 
cumstance that criticism was without a scientific basis for 
even the most elementary of its judgments.’’ 

If, in dwelling upon the science of his art, he hampered the 
exercise of it, he was none the less a man of imagination, of 


\ ideality ; none the less, at first sight, in bearing, features, 


conversation, a poet and lover of the beautiful. His name 
is added to the names of those whose haunting strain 

‘* Ends incomplete, while through the starry night, 

The ear still waits for what it did not tell.’’ 
Yet the sense of incompleteness and of regret for his broken 
life is tempered by the remembrance that the most suggestive 
careers of poets have not always been those which were fully 
rounded, but often of those whose voices reach us from early 
stages of the march which it was not given them long to 
continue. EDMUND C, STEDMAN. 
Danie C, GitmANn, LL.D., Baltimore, Md. 











Literature 


“The Sun.” * 

Tus work has been written by one who is known throughout 
the scientific world as having made large and valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the nature of the sun. It shows the 
hand of a master who not only has a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, but also has thought it proper and fo/rte to give sufficient 
labor to his theme to make it easily understood by his readers. 
The order of arrangement of the division into which the author 
has separated his work is a good one, so that one goes from 
chapter to chapter without the fatigue incident to carrying that 
load of mental reservations which a reader of scientific books has 
too often to bear till the author relieves him of his burden in some 
subsequent chapter. The descriptions are aided by 82 excellent 
wood-cuts. Several of these are new, and the majority of them 
have been selected from works which are not accessible to many 
readers and students. The engraving of ‘ A Typical Sun-spot 
forms the frontispiece, and is a good reproduction of Prof: Lang- 
ley’s celebrated drawing. In his introduction, Professor Young 
gives in a few words a statement of the principal facts which have 
‘been discovered in reference to the motion, size, and constitution 
of the sun, and thus prepares the reader’s mind as to the nature 
and number of the subjects to be explained in the volume. The 








* The Sun. (International Scientific Series). By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor pe ptr in the College of New Jersey. $2. New York: D. Appleton , 
& Co. 
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following quotation will show the manner of the author, and how 
he has condensed into a few words the principal knowledge gained 
in the eleven years which have elapsed since Bunsen and Kirchhoff 
published their papers on spectral analysis : 


“It is true that from the highest point of view the sun is only one 
of a multitude—a single star among millions—thousands of which 
most likely exceed him in brightness, magnitude, and power. He is 
only a private in the host of heaven. But he alone, among the count- 
less myriads, is near enough to affect terrestrial affairs in any. sensi- 
ble degree ; and his influence upon them is such that it is hard to find 
the word to name it; it is more than mere control and dominance. 
He does not, like the moon, simply modify and determine certain 
more or less important activities upon the surface of the earth, but he 
is almost in a material sense the prime mover of the whole. To him 
we can trace directly nearly all the energy involved in all phenomena, 
mechanical, chemical, or vital. Cut off his rays for even a single 
month, and the earth would die ; all life upon its surface would cease. 
ac It is natural, therefore,.that modern science should make 
much of the sun, and that the study of solar phenomena and relations 
should ‘be pursued with the greatest interest. . . . The visible 
surface of the sun has been named the photosphere ; and by watching 
the spots which occasionally appear upon it, we have ascertained that 
it revolves upon its axis once in about tweaty-five and a quarter days. 
At times of total eclipse, when the moon hides from us the body of the 
sun, we are enabled to see certain outlying phenomena at other times 
invisible. We find close around the luminous surface a rose-colored 
stratum of gaseous matter to which Frankland and Lockyer some 
years ago assigned the name of chromosphere. Here and there, great 
masses of this chromospheric matter rise high above the genera! level 
like clouds of flames, and are then known as prominences or protu- 
berances. Outside the chromosphere is the mysterious corona, an 
irregular halo of faint, pearly light, composed for the most part of 
radial filaments or streamers, which extend outward from the sun to 
an enormous distance ; often more than a million of miles. The 
spectroscope informs us that in great part at least, the elements 
which exist in the lower regions of the solar atmosphere in the state 
of vapor are the same we are familiar with upon the earth ; while it 
shows the chromosphere and prominences to consist mainly of hydro- 
gen, and makes it possible to observe them even when the sun is not 
hidden by the moon. The secret of the corona it fails to unlock as 
yet, though it informs us of the presence in it of an unknown gas of 
inconceivable tenuity. The pyrheliometer and actinometer measure 
for us the outflow of solar heat, and show us that the blaze is at least 
seven or eight times as intense as that of any furnace known to art. 
The quantity of heat emitted is enough to melt a shell of ice ten 
inches thick over the whole surface of the sun in every second of 
time : this is equivalent to the consumption of a layer of the best an- 
thracite coal nearly four inches thick every single second. 

‘*Combining the facts just stated, astronomers are for the most 
part agreed upon the following conclusions as to the constitution of 
the sun: 1. The central portion is probably for the most part a mass 
of heated gases. 2. The photosphere is a shell of luminous clouds, 
formed by the cuoling and condensation of the condensible vapors at 
the surface, where exposed to the cold outer space. 3. The chromo- 
sphere is composed mainly of uncondensible gases (conspicuousiy 
hydrogen), left behind by the formation of the photospheric clouds, 
and bearing something the same relation to them that the oxygen and 
nitrogen of our own atmosphere do to our own clouds. 4. The corona 
as yet has received no explanation which commands universal assent. 
It is certainly truly solar to some extent, and very possibly may be 
also to some extent meteoric.”’ 


In Chapter I. Professor Young gives a critical account of the 
relative values of the various methods which have been proposed 
and used to measure the distance and diameter of the sun. Speak- 
ing of the value of the photographs of the recent transit of Venus, 
he says: ‘* Unless, then, the picture is so distinct and free from 
distortion that the relative positions of Venus and the sun’s cen- 
tre can be determined from it within one two-thousandth of an 
inch, it is worthless as a means of correcting the received deter- 
mination of the parallax.’’ It would appear from the author’s ac- 
count of the results of these expeditions that none of the photo- 
graphic methods used were sufficiently precise to solve so delicate 
a problem. The Americans did by far the best work, but how 
good cannot be determined till the reduction of the measures on 
their photographs. ‘‘ Collecting all the evidence at present attaina- 
ble, it would seem that the solar parallax cannot differ much from 
8.80", though it may be as much as 0,02" greater or smaller ; this 
would correspond, as has already been said, to a distance of 92,- 
885,000 miles, with a probable error of about one quarter of one 
per cent, or 225,000 miles.’’ Such terse statements as these just 


quoted run through the volume, and make it a really valuable 
Indeed, the author everywhere seeks to pre- 


work of reference. 


sent his knowledge in the satisfactory form of quantitative state- 
ments. In subsequent chapters he destellion the different forms 
of spectroscopes and the wonderful discoveries which have been 
made with this instrument, which *‘ has opened a new world of 
research and added some such reach to our physics and chem- 
istry as the telescope brought to vision.’’ In Chapter VIII., 
which is on the sun’s light and heat, the general reader will find 
for the first time a clear presentation of all the really important 
discoveries in these phenomena that have been made up to the 
present time, but have hitherto remained hidden in the transactions 
of learned societies or in the pages of purely scientific journals. 

There is one characteristic of this work’ which will Ay Sap 
please home readers, and that is that Professor Young has not 
failed to give due credit to the labor of his countrymen. We have 
had so many works on “‘ popular science’’ republished in this 
country in which our labors have been ignored, or even coolly 
stolen before our eyes, that we hail Professor Young as a sort of 
champion, and we hope that the ‘‘ international’’ character of the 
book will serve to percolate this knowledge into the brains of 
** foreigners,’* viz., that such men as Young, Rutherfurd, anne 
Pickering, Michelson, Draper, and Hastings, actually live, work, 
and discover in the United States of America, 





“The Man Jesus.’ * 

IT was inevitable, though reverence made it its last act, that 
modern criticism should finally attempt to do for Jesus Christ 
what for some previous time it had been doing upon the con- 
fessedly open theme of mortal reputations and persons, We 
have accordingly had probably a hundred lives of Jesus, all writ- 
ten from the historic and biographical point of view, within the 
last quarter of a century, after an absolute void of such attempts 
since the early gospel narratives. Few of these biographies have 
surrendered the supernatural or the deific, in their history of 
Jesus, but they have been mainly characterized by their effort to 
revive the very time and place of our Lord’s ministry, and to place 
Jesus as a human being (if also as a divine spirit) before the eye 
and near to the senses of their readers ; and unquestionably an 
altogether new and fresh feeling of the reality of the Master’s per- 
son and life and character, has been created by even the least 
humanistic of these lives of Jesus. It is perfectly certain that the 
religion of Christ has taken a new and more practical direction 
under this effort to bring a living Jesus, seen at his immediate 
work in the world, home to the thoughts of men. But Mr, Chad- 
wick’s book belongs to a smaller class, a subdivision, of these 
numerous lives of Christ, in which there has been a distinct and 
resolute effort made to banish the supernatural and the excep- 
tional from the history of Jesus, and put him back into the strict 
category of the human only. Strauss and Renan have been the 
most conspicuous writers of this school, though they are not to be 
strictly classed together; and Mr. Chadwick is not to be con- 
founded with them as agreeing wholly with the destructiveness 
of Strauss, or at all with the meretriciousness of Renan. But 
he agrees with both in thinking the miraculous wholly fabulous, 
and in denying the very possibility of miracle in the sense of a vio- 
lation of law-—the only sense in which it can ever be logically 
offered as proof of a revelation ad extra. 

Mr. Chadwick has an unusual furnishing of natural qualifica- 
tions and of acquired materials for a critic of this school. He is 
one of our most steadfast and persistent students ; a man of the 
full courage of his convictions. He has a strong spiritual nature 
and a fine insight into the inner world. He is a poet who yet 
keeps his feet steady on the ground, though looking, not idly, into 
the heavens. He has a wide reading, a singularly accurate 
memory of both natural and moral landscape, and a strong grasp 
of his own purposes. True, his sympathies are wholly and 
heartily given to the new thought of the age ; he has little respect 
and no affectation of respect, for the opinions of the past, espe- 
cially in regard to the dogmatic system of the Church. Accord- 
ingly, he keeps no truce with, and asks no sympathy from, the old 
school of supernaturalists. He evidently despises all temporizing 
with orthodoxy and all mercy for the victims of the theology of 
eighteen centuries. He thinks them ignorant if they are honest, 
and weaklings if they are not ignoramuses. And in all this, while 
we see the great advantages to a reformer of this positiveness, and 
utter waiving of all obscurantism, we also feel a certain lack of 
the imagination or want of tenderer sympathies with human 





* The Man Jesus: A Course of Lectures. By the Rev.’ John W. Chadwick. §r. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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thoughts and feelings, however misled or limited, that chills us 
and disappoints our hopes. We feel that either some natural and 
permanent disqualification for understanding the Christian his- 
tory, or doing justice to the past, makes Mr. Chadwick an attor- 
ney for certain foregone conclusions, and not a judge on whose 
summing up both sides can rely for justice. We agree with him 
in his humanitarianism, and we are confident that the Church will 
and must become humanitarian before it gets much further on its 
journey. But we do not agree with his disposition to minimize 
the value of the record and to reduce what we can trust to the 
merest shred of the synoptics. We think we observe an antago- 
nistic temper in Mr. Chadwick toward the New Testament, as if it 
were his interest and duty to make it as little authoritative as 
possible ; and we cannot regard this as a wholesome frame of 
mind in a critic of the gospel history. His little book of 258 pages 
is divided into seven sections—Sources of information, The place 
and time, Birth, youth, and training, Jesus as prophet, Jesus as 
Messiah, The Resurrection, The Deification. The first three parts 
are a masterly condensation of the latest and best critical results 
of New Testament studies. No man could have compressed more 
in the same space and made it still not generalization and abstract 
statement, but living argument and reproduction in new and 
highly felicitous language, and often with fresh and original addi- 
tions, of the last and best authorities. He has followed Keim, 
but with no servile footsteps, as he never spares him in any error 
he thinks he detects. We begin to feel our first dissatisfaction in 
the chapter ‘ Jesus as Prophet,’ and it deepens in the next chap- 
ter, ‘Jesus as Messiah.’ It is not that Mr. Chadwick has not 
an extraordinary sympathy with the rare and exalted quality of 
Jesus, but he reduces his insight and powers, in both these chap- 
ters, to a point which leaves us with too little substance on which 
to build (what on any theory has got to stand) some adequate 
reason, or at least account, of the immense place he has held in 
human history. Waiving the question of the purely human char- 
acter he ascribes to Jesus, we stil] hold that he has not done 
justice to his exceptional genius, and moral and spiritual insight, 
and that he does not give us any adequate account of the way 
in which his mighty and transcendent image got itself enshrined 
in the memory and heart and faith of the world. 

The chapter on the Resurrection is a capital statement, from a 
lawyer’s point of view, of the weakness of the New Testament 
testimony to the fact. But it is no answer at all to the immense 
morai testimony borne by the early history of Christianity to the 
unquestioned belief in the Resurrection, and the decisive influence 
of that belief on the whole fortunes of the religion. It is not too 
much to say that but for what Mr. Chadwick thinks an illusion or 
delusion (faith in the Resurrection) Paul would not have preached 
or written, or labored to found churches, and Christianity would 
not have survived. How such a belief, resting on most circum- 
stantial statements, too, could have been started and spread as 
early as Paul’s Epistles, and being false, not have been met with 
refutation and denial among people who deemed it wicked, we 
cannot understand. Something, evidently, really happened down 
in Judea to give origin to this mighty stream of faith which still 
nourishes the best hopes of the world. If it was not the Resur- 
rection, what was it? Why, a de/zef in the Resurrection, which 
never occurred! And so, the fountain-head of whatever is truth- 
loving and truth-telling is a delusion, or a lie, or a fable, of which 
Paul was the first victim; and he had genius enough to make 
eighteen centuries victims too. We are not satisfied with this 
style of treating Christian history. But let us not part with even 
this hasty account of Mr. Chadwick’s book without a few words 
of sincere admiration for the gifts displayed in it. It is marvellous 
what love and admiration and reverence for Jesus Mr. Chadwick 
manages to maintain and convey, seated on the ruins of his his- 
tory. A block here, a broken pillar there, a fragment of a cor- 
nice, and he calls up the old city and its people ; a few bits of 


fingers and toes of an old statue—and from these our author evokes: 


a figure most lovable and reverable, with nothing of the Christ ex- 
cept his own mistaken idea that he was the object of that Jewish 
poe rang but with so much of human holiness, loveliness, and 

eroism that we see why Mr. Chadwick has devoted his life to 
the ministry of such a leader. And for this we thank him heartily. 


“The Land of the Midnight Sun.”’ * 
‘MR. DU CHAILLU’s long-expected book on the Scandinavian 





* The Land of the Midnight Sun: Summer and Winter Journeys throu, 


a h_ Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paul B. du Chaillu. Wit 


Map and 


233 Illustrations. 2 Vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, (From advance sheets.) 


peninsuia will soon appear. It is destined to travel as far as 
its author, having been announced for simultaneous publication in 
France, England, Denmark, and Germany. It deserves, indeed, a 
wide publicity ; for it is not a mere digest of a traveller’s hasty 
notes, but a thorough and systematic study of the countries in- 
cluded in its title. Considering the wide range of subjects of 
which Mr. du Chaillu treats, on ‘all of which he cannot by any 
eee | be a specialist, it is astonishing how few in number and 

ow trifling in character are the mistakes he makes. Thus, 
for instance, it is of small consequence that *‘ wa@/bekomme?’’ (which 
would be more correct without the final 7, being the present sub- 
junctive) does not mean ‘‘ welcome to it,’’ but, *‘ may it agree 
well with you.’’ The phrase is used in Sweden as a greeting to 
host and hostess, when rising from the table, and every one will 
admit that the latter significance, besides being the correct one, is 
also more appropriate. On page 29, where Mr. du Chaillu de- 
scribes the preparations for his visit to Charles XV., he evidently 
mistakes the title Wachtmedtster for a proper name. ‘The Cap- 
tain Wachtmezster, in Swedish military parlance, is the officer of 
a garrison who is second in command ; and if such an officer 
should happen to be a count (as was the case with the gentleman 
with whom the author corresponded) he would naturally use his 
noble title in connectionewith the military one. We do not know 
whether the Wachtmezster at the royal palace in Stockholm is 
always a count ; if he be, the title ‘Count Wachtmeister’’ would 
be easily intelligible. This, however, as we have said, is a matter 
of small importance. 

Mr. du Chaillu’s methods of studying a country are widely 
different from those of the superficial and supercilious tourist. It 
seems almost inevitable that a traveller should assume a somewhat 
patronizing attitude toward the people who engage his attention. 
They are always ‘‘ natives,’’ and he the flower of a higher and 
more complex civilization. If he examines their bumps and clas- 
sifies their skulls as dolichocephalic or brachycephalic, it is dis- 
tinctly an act of condescension. It never occurs to any man to clas- 
sify his own skull. Whether it is dolichocephalic or brachycepha- 
lic, he is satisfied that it is the highest type extant. But although 
such a traveller may make accurate measurements of the natives’ 
skulls, he is apt to have very hazy notions as to what is going 
on inside of them, and when he leaves a country, carrying note- 
books plethoric with ethnological, geographical, and archeologi- 
cal observations, the chances are that his pretentious work, when 
in due time it appears, will evoke nothing but a commiserating 
smile from the more intelligent among the subjects of his com- 
ments. Mr. du Chaillu has steered clear of this Scylla, but has 
come very near to plunging into the Charybdis at the other ex- 
treme. His urbanity and sanguine temperament make him see all 
things couleur de rose, and where his judgment is at fault, it inva- 
riably errs on the side of generosity. Our space does not permit 
us to enter into a cetailed discussion of the various points of 
archeology, ethnology and history, which Mr. du Chaillu has 
raised ; and in his geological chapters he has obviously consulted 
the highest Scandinavian authorities, and knows whereof he 
speaks. But a few of his political observations are open to criti- 
cism, though here, too, we find ourselves agreeing with him on 
the main issues. The constitutional struggle which is now raging 
in Norway has stirred up every social stratum, and whatever its 
evils may have been, they are of inconsiderable significance com- 
pared with the good that has been accomplished. As a mere ed- 
ucational agency, its effects have been, and are, incalculable. Mr. 
du Chaillu, therefore, expended his energy in vain, as he himself 

*acknowledges, when he endeavored to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters. When he assured the radical peasant who represented 
his district in the Storthing that he was all astray in his opinions 
of the city people, we fear that his amiability got the better 
of his judgment ; and the peasant was very nearly correct in an- 
swering in his simple way: ‘‘ Why, Paul, I tell you there are fel- 
lows in Christiania who think us no better than dogs.”’ 

In spite of his desire to reconcile the conflicting classes in Nor- 
way, the author saw very distinctly which party had the greater 
measure of justice on its side, and he took pains during his pro- 
longed sojourn in the Scandinavian North to identify himself with 
the people and their interests. His description of the peasant lads 
and girls whose friendship he gained, and the letters the latter 
wrote to him, form the most entertaining portion of the book and 
furnish a delightful picture of primitive life. We confess to a lit- 
tle astonishment at the extreme readiness with which the girls be- 
stowed their affections upon him (finding no parallel to this in our 
own Scandinavian experience) ; but then, of course, no one who 
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has not the honor of Mr. du Chaillu’s acquaintance can judge of 
his powers of fascination. Especially comical was his adventure 
with the little Finnish girl who solemnly bade farewell to her 
parents and friends and prepared to follow him to America. We 
venture to insinuate, too (judging by Mr. du Chaillu’s book that 
his conscience is no less tender than his heart), that his sleep 
could not have been of that profound and dreamless order to 
which the slumbers of the just belong, when after his return to 
America he thought of the more or less irreparably damaged hearts 
he left behind him. 

We had marked for comment a number of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian phrases which the author has rendered somewhat inac- 
curately, but will only mention the following : ‘‘Aldra édmjukast,”’ 
which does not mean “‘ever so much,”’ but *‘ most humbly.”’ 
From the opening chapter of the second volume we derive the im- 
pression that Christiania relies for its entertainment upon the act- 
ing of strolling players. This is not the case. The Christiania, 
or so-called Danish, theatre (in contradistinction from Det Norske 
Theater, which only employs native actors), is, although recently 
bankrupt, open all the year round, except during the summer 
vacation, and receives a regular subsidy from the government ; 
and what is more, it has several actors who would be ornaments 
to the stage of any European capital. 





“The Life of John Wesley.” * 

THE story of Wesley's life cannot be told too often. It is in- 
structive in a rare degree ; and he must be adull reader who finds 
it otherwise than interesting. It is not a new story, but it is 
probably an unfamiliar one to thousands of young men and women 
within the Methodist fold, and to hundreds of thousands outside 
the limits of that sect. To these we would recommend this book, 
not as a full and satisfactory record of the preacher’s life, but as 
a clear and comprehensive exposition of his aims and methods ; 
and as an incentive to the reading of the published extracts from 
his journals, and of the standard biographies of which he is the 
subject. 

It would be vain to attempt to compress, within a slender vol- 
ume of less than two hundred pages, anything like a complete his- 
tory of one of the busiest and most fruitful of human lives ; and 
Mr. Green has made no such effort. What he has aimed to do 
is ‘‘ to present in detail such portions of it as might properly be 
taken as illustrations of the whole,’’ and this he has admirably 
succeeded in doing. He first lets us peep into the branches of 
Wesley’s family-tree, where we find pious and learned clergymen 
a-plenty. He opens the door of the orderly parsonage in which 
the infant's training was begun, and shows us the mother, labor- 
ing with rare devotion and intelligence for the welfare of her 
numerous offspring. He recalls the burning of that parsonage, 
from which “‘ Jacky’’ had the narrowest escape of all. He takes 
us to the Charterhouse School, where Wesley went at ten to 
stay till he was fourteen, and where he was robbed by the older 
boys of all his meat, getting little solid food to eat save bread, 
“and not great plenty even of that.’’ He bids us follow him to 
Oxford, where the young man declared ‘‘ Leisure and I have taken 
leave of one another ;’” where he joined the little band of students 
which his brother had organized, and to which the term ‘‘ Meth- 
odists’’ was derisively applied ; and where he formed those hab- 
its of charity and diligence which marked his after life. He 
bears us rapidly over the period preceding Wesley’s voyage to 
America (in 1735) and his unprofitable missionary labors in 
Savannah. He dwells more largely upon the influence upon him 
of his connection then and thereafter with the Moravians, and 
does ample justice to his motives in severing that connection, and 
in alienating himself, or allowing himself to become alienated, 
from the evangelist Whitefield. He lingers over Wesley’s *‘ con- 
version’’—the conversion of a man who had long been regarded 
as a saint, but who had persuaded himself that ‘‘ works’’ are 
powerless to save. This was in 1738, and thenceforward to his 
death, in 1791, the great evangelist lived a life that would have 
worn out the bodies of a dozen weaker men. He rose daily at 
four, and retired not long before midnight. Every moment of his 
working hours was employed. In London, he wrote and exhorted 
almost continually. Several months of each year were devoted to 
tours of England, Scotland and Wales, and Ireland was ulti- 
mately included within the limits of these annual journeys. His 
energy was indomitable. He preached when journeying as soon 
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as he had risen; he preached again when he had breakfasted ; 
entering a village later on in the forenoon, he would dismount and 
sing a hymn, as a summons to an open-air service ; at noon, very 
often, he would address a gathering in the court-yard of an inn ; 
again, in the afternoon, he would — near the mouth of a pit ; 
and at night he would minister to the Methodist ‘‘ society’’ in any 
town where darkness overtook him. Nothing daunted him, 
neither the fury of the mobs by which he was occasionally as- 
sailed, nor the violence of the storms which beset him on his soli- 
tary journeys in the north. He would win the hearts of the ring- 
leaders of the mob ; and he would find ample amends for the dis- 
comforts of the storm in the fervor of his audiences, His hearers, 
too, seemed equally insensible to the inclemency of the weather, 
standing patiently ofttimes under a hard autumnal shower, or in 
the face of a biting wind. To an outsider Wesley’s work might 
seem monotonous enough ; but for Wesley it never lost its charm. 
Whitefield, in America, exclaimed on the last day of his-life: 
‘* Lord Jesus, I am weary zw thy work, but not of thy work.”’ 
Wesley was never weary at all. On Christmas day, 1770, his 
biographer tells us, he ‘‘ began at the foundry at four ; then was 
at West Street, Seven Dials, at nine ; met the children at three ; 
preached again at five ; and then had a comfortable season with 
the Society.’’ In his own words it was “‘ a day full of work,”’ but 
‘not tiresome work.”’ In 1786 he wrote: “It is now twelve 
years since I have felt any such sensation as weariness. I am 
never tired.”’ And almost at the close of his busy life, after hav- 
ing published four hundred works, preached nearly 40,000 ser- 
mons, and travelled a quarter of a million miles on evangelistic 
errands, he exclaimed, “‘ My eyes are now waxed dim, and my 
natural force abated. However, while I can, I would fain do a 
little for God, before I drop into the dust !”’ 

Mr. Green is at pains to illustrate Wesley’s conservatism. 
There can be no doubt that, despite the innovations he introduced, 
or at least endorsed, he regretted the inevitable severance of the 
Methodist “‘ societies’ from the Church of England. He sanc- 
tioned the employment of ‘“‘lay’’ preachers not without many 
scruples ; and he preached in the open air only when the doors of 
the churches were closed against him. When asked upon what 
points the Methodists differed from the members of the Estab- 
lished Church, he replied: “‘ To the best of my knowledge, in 
none.’’ The year before his death, he wrote: ‘*I live and die a 
member of the Church of England, and none who regard my judg- 
ment or advice will ever separate from it.’’ Yet, he declared: 
‘* Church or no Church, I must save souls!’ He was a conserva-" 
tive of essentials, not of stumbling-blocks or superfluities. He 
did not seek to found a church; yet the CEcumenical Council, 
held recently in London, represented a Methodist body. of twenty- 
five million souls. 





‘* Campaigns of the Civil War.” * 

THE literary fashion of the day is a ‘‘ series of monographs,”’ 
and concerning fashions and tastes it has for ages been held to be 
idle to dispute ; it is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this form of publication as applied to 
historical literature. In accordance with the fashion, the publish- 
ing house of Scribner’s Sons devised a series of twelve or thirteen 
volumes of convenient size which, taken in all, will form a history 
of the military portion of the Civil War Looking over the list of 
authors—Nicolay, Force, Webb, Ropes, Palfrey, Doubleday, Cist, 
Cox, and Humphreys—we cannot but congratulate the publishers 
upon their success in securing them, and acknowledge that each 
and all of them will be entitled to a careful hearing. 

The first two volumes of the series are now before us. The 
first of these, which acts in a measure as an introduction to all 
which are to follow, has very appropriately been intrusted to Mr, 
Nicolay, who was not only Private Secretary to President Lin- 
coln, but has for years been engaged in accumulating material for 
a life of him; a task which he tells us has been temporarily laid 
aside ‘‘ upon urgent and repeated request from the publishers’’ to 
write this initial volume. He begins his story with the letter of 
Governor Gist of South Carolina, dated October 5th, 1860, and ad- 
dressed to the governors of other Southern States for the purpose 
of exchanging opinions as to the action necessary in view of Lin- 
coln’s election. From this “* initial point of the American Rebel- 
lion,’’ the author traces the events of the next nine months, the 
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p ssage of secession ordinances, the closing events of Buchanan’s 
administration, the inauguration of Lincoln, the fall of Sumter, the 
uprising of the North, the first skirmishes along the Border States, 
and finally the battle of Bull Run. These events are as familiar 
as household words to the present generation, much more familiar 
than any subsequent portion of the war, and it would be hard 
indeed to write anything new about them. Yet, often as they have 
been related, we doubt if any previous publication has compressed 
so much into such little space, or has told the story in such an at- 
tractive style. The author has the true idea of perspective, and 
has brought out in bold relief the important historical landmarks, 
throwing the minor details into the background or discarding them 
altogether. His only defect arises from the strong impress natur- 
ally made upon his mind by contact with the stormy events of the 
war period, and he writes as people of intense feelings wrote in 
1861, rather than in the vein of the calm historian of 1881. Every- 
where the rebellion is spoken of with contempt as a ‘‘ mere con- 
spiracy of local office-holders.’’ We think that this belittles his 
subject, and we are sure that it will not only bring anger to many 
people who long to forget their past errors, but it will also cast 
suspicion on his sense of fairness in the minds of every reader ; 
it will prevent the book from being accepted as history and cause 
it to be rejected by many as a mere partisan harangue. And, in 
fact, it is a superficial view. The war found its origin in deep- 
rooted prejudices, bred in generations of development under op- 
posing systems of civilization. The task of the historian is to 
seek out the causes of these prejudices, to show calmly and rea- 
sonably how fundamentally the systems were opposed, and then to 
trace the steps whereby in a mighty upheaval one system perished 
and the other endured. The time for vituperation and epithet has 
passed. We have, however, devoted relatively too much space 
to this subject, for it occupies less than a fourth of the book ; the 
rest describes in quick succession the events which followed se- 
cession, and placed the two sides in actual conflict. In this nar- 
rative there is very little to criticize ; it is clear, concise, and in 
many respects brilliant. The account of the battle of Bull Run is 
orton lucid and just, showing its characteristics as a battle 

etween armed citizens determined and resolute, but not yet sha- 
ken together into armies, each side uncertain, up to the last mo- 
ment, of victory or defeat, and the victors as much surprised at 
its termination as the defeated. 

General Force’s volume is unequal, as a literary production, to 
that of Mr. Nicolay. His theme is the military operations in the 
West, beginning at St. Louis, in May, 1861, and ending at Cor- 
inth one year later. These operations are described, or rather 
narrated, for there is little or no description, with painstaking 
fidelity, but in a manner so monotonous and so devoid of relief 
that the reader has to recall some previous account in order to re- 
member what were the great events of the first campaigns on the 
Mississippi, the Tennessee, and the Cumberland, and what re- 
sults were achieved by them. For instance, as much importance 
is given to the aimless wanderings of guerilla bands in Missouri 
as to the capture of Donelson or the sanguinary battle at Shiloh. 
The author appears to have taken warning by the violent storms 
which previous writers have raised about their ears in expressing 
opinions about the battle of Shiloh, and to have determined to ex- 
press no opinions at all. The result is that his story is as lifeless 
as a log-book or a diary. This extreme caution is greatly to be 
regretted, for the campaign is naturally one of great interest, and 
there is every reason to believe that the author is well fitted to 
discuss it. He has, however, seen fit to restrict himself to a simple 
record of movements, without telling us which were important 
and which unimportant, or what relations they had to each other. 
This record is, we believe. quite free from mistakes and errors ; 
it has so little of historical life in it, however, that we doubt if it 
will become a standard. 





Whitman's “ Leaves of Grass.” * 

PRACTICALLY, but not actually, this is the first time that Mr. 
Whitman has issued his poems through a publishing house in- 
stead of at his private cost. The two volumes called ‘ Leaves of 
Grass ' and ‘ The Two Rivulets,’ which he had printed and him- 
self sold at Camden, N. J., are now issued in one, under the for- 
mer title, without special accretions of new work, but not without 
a good deal of re-arrangement in the sequence of the poems. 
Pieces that were evidently written later, and intended to be event- 
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-hopes of the country. 


ually put under ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ now find their place ; some 
that apparently did well enough where they were have been shift- 
ed to other departments. On the whole, however, the changes 
have been in the direction of greater clearness as regards their re- 
lation to the sub-titles. It is not apparent, however, that the 
new book is greatly superior to the old in typography, although 
undeniably the fault of the privately printed volumes, a variation 
in types used, isno longer met with. The margins are narrower, 
and the look of the page more commonplace. The famous poem 
called ‘Walt Whitman’ is now the ‘Song of Myself.’ It still 
maintains : 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable ; 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 


It still has the portrait of Whitman When younger, standing in a 
loose flannel shirt and slouched hat, with one hand on his hip, 
the other in his pocket. ‘ Kidolons’ has been taken from the 
second volume and placed, for good reasons that the reader may 
not be ready to understand, among the first pieces gathered under 
the sub-title ‘Inscriptions.’ It ends with the ‘Songs of Part- 
ing,’ under which the last is ‘So Long,’ a title that a foreigner and 
perhaps many an American might easily consider quite as untrans- 
Jatable as Mr. Whitman proclaims himself to be. The motive for 
the publication seems to be to take advantage of that wider pop- 
ularity which is coming somewhat late in life to him whom his 
admirers like to call ‘‘ the good gray poet.”’ 

One great anomaly of Whitman’s case has been that while he 
is an aggressive champion of democracy and of the working-man, 
in a broad sense of the term working-man, his admirers have 
been almost exclusively of a class the farthest possibly removed 
from that which labors for daily bread by manual work. Whit- 
man has always been truly caviare to the multitude. It was only 
those that knew much of poetry and loved it greatly who pene- 
trated the singular shell of his verses and rejoiced in the rich, 
pulpy kernel. Even with connoisseurs, Whitman has been some- 
what of an acquired taste, and it has always been amusing to 
note the readiness with which persons who would not or could 
not read him, raised a cry of affectation against those who did. 
This phenomenon is too well known in other departments of taste 
to need further remark ; but it may be added that Mr. Whitman 
has both gained by it and lost. He has gained a vigorousness of 
support on the part of his admirers that probably more than out- 
balances the acrid attacks of those who consider his work synony- 
mous with all that is vicious in poetical technique, and wicked from 
the point of morals. As to the latter, it must be confessed that, 
according to present standards of social relations, the doctrines 
taught by Whitman might readily be construed, by the overhasty 
or unscrupulous, into excuses for foul living ; for such persons do 
not look below the surface, nor can they grasp the whole idea of 
Whitman’s treatment of love. However fervid his expressions 
may be, and however scornful he is of the miserable hypocrisies 
that fetter but also protect the evilly disposed, it is plain that the 
idea he has at heart is that universal Jove which leaves no room” 
for wickedness because it leaves no room for doing or saying 
unkind, uncharitable, unjust things to his fellow-man. With an 
exuberance of thought that would supply the mental outfit of ten 
ordinary poets, and with arush of words that is by no means 
reckless, but intensely and grandly labored, Whitman hurls his 
view of the world at the heads of his readers with a vigor and 
boldness that takes away one’s breath. This century is getting 
noted among centuries for singular departures in art and litera- 
ture. Among them all, there is none bolder or more original 
than that of Whitman. Perhaps Poe in his own line might be 
cited as anequal. It is strange, and yet it is not strange, that he 
should have waited so long for recognition, and that by many 
thousands of people of no little culture his claims to being a poet 
at all are either frankly scouted or else held in abeyance. _Litera- 
ture here has remarkably held aloof from the vital thoughts and 
It seems as if the very crudity of the strug- . 
gle here drove people into a petty dilettante atmosphere of pret- 
tiness in art and literature as an escape from the dust and cinders 
of daily life. Hence our national love for “‘ slicked up’’ pictures, 
for instance, by which it is often claimed in. Europe that promis- 
ing geniuses in painting, there, have been ruined for higher work. 
Hence our patronage of poets that have all the polish of a cym- 
bal, but all a cymbal’s dry note and hollowness. Hence, at one 
time, our admiration for orators that were ornate to the verge of 
inanity. Into this hot-house air of literature Walt Whitman 


bounded, with the vigor and suppleness of a clown at a funeral, 
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Dire were the grimaces of the mourners in high places, and dire 
are their grimaces still. There were plenty of criticisms to make, 
even after one had finished crying Oh! at the frank sensuality, 
the unbelievable nakedness of Walt. Everything that decent folk 
covered up, Walt exhibited, and boasted of exhibiting! He was 
proud of his nakedness and sensuality. He cried, Look here, you 
pampered rogues of literature, what are you squirming about, 
when you know, and everybody knows, that things are just like 
this, always have been, always will be? But it must be remem- 
bered that this was what he wrote, and that he did with a plan, 
and by order from his genius. It has never been heard of him 
that he was disgustiny in falk or vile in private life, while it has 
been known that poets celebrated for the lofty tone of their mo- 
rality, for the strictness of their Christianity, the purity of their cab- 
inet hymns, can condescend in private life to wallow in all that is 
base. That is the other great anomaly of Whitman. He rhap- 
sodizes of things seldom seen in print with the enthusiasm of a 
surgeon enamored of the wonderful mechanism of the body. But 
he does not soil his conversation with lewdness. If evil is in him, 
it is in his book. 

Whitman's strength and Whitman’s weakness lie in his lack of 
taste. Asa mere external sign, look at his privately printed vol- 
umes. For a printer and typesetter, reporter and editor, they do 
not show taste in the selection and arrangement of the type. A 
cardinal sin in the eyes of most critics is the use of French, Span- 
ish, and American-Spanish words which are scattered here and 
there, as if Whitman had picked them up, sometimes slightly in- 
correctly, from wandering minstrels, Cubans, or fugitives from 
one of Walker’s raids. He shows crudely the American way of 
incorporating into the language a handy or a high-sounding word 
without elaborate examination of its original meaning, just as we 
absorb the different nationalities that crowd over from Europe. 
His thought and his mode of expression is immense, often flat, 
very often monotonous, like our great sprawling cities with their 
endless scattering of suburbs. Yet when one gets the “ hang’”’ 
of it, there is a colossal grandeur in conception and execution 
that must finally convince whoever will be patient enough to look 
for it. His rhythm, so much burlesqued, is all of a part with the 
man and his ideas. It is apparently confused ; really most care- 
fully schemed ; certainly to a high degree original. It has what 
to the present writer is the finest thing in the music of Wagner — 
a great booming movement or undertone, like the noise of heavy 
surf. His crowded adjectives are like the medizval writers of 
Irish, those extraordinary poets who sang the old Irish heroes 
and their own contemporaries, the chiefs of their clans. No Irish- 
man of to-day has written a nobler lament for Ireland, or a more 
hopeful, or a more truthful, that has Walt Whitman. Yet it is 
not said that he has Irish blood. Nor is there to be found in our 
literature another original piece of prose so valuable to future 
historians as his. notes on the war. Nor is there a poet of the 
war-time extant who has so struck the note of that day of conflict 
as Whitman has in ‘Drum Taps.’ He makes the flesh creep. 
His verses are like the march of the long lines of volunteers, and 
then again like the bugles of distant cavalry. But these are parts 
of him. As he stands complete in ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ in spite of 
all the things that regard for the decencies of drawing-rooms and 
families may wish away, he certainly represents, as no other writer 
in the world, the struggling, blundering, sound-hearted, some- 
what coarse, but still magnificent vanguard of Western civiliza- 
tion that is encamped in the United States of America. He 
avoids the cultured few. He wants to represent, and does in his 
own strange way represent, the lower middle stratum of human- 
ity. But, so far, it is not evident that his chosen constituency 
cares for, or has even recognized him. Wide readers are begin- 
ning to guess his proportions. 





Alphonse Daudet’s New Novel.* 

‘THE South is rising! The South is rising! Paris is ours. 
We are its masters. Gentlemen, you must accommodate your- 
selves to circumstances. For the second time the Latins have 
conquered ‘ Gaul.’ ”’ 

Thus Nuina Roumestan, the distinguished French statesman 
from Provence, whom Alphonse Daudet makes the hero of his 
latest romance. Paris insists upon calling him Gambetta, and 
there can be no doubt that the novelist has done his best to give 

* Numa Roumestan. 
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color to the belief. The name is moulded on that of Numa 
Baragnon ; some of the incidents have occurred in the life of M. 
Cazot ; the hands are the hands of almost any facile Southern 
statesman, but the voice is the voice of Gambetta. And as the 
eyes of all France are now fixed on the representative of Belle- 
ville, the book has instantly established itself as a great Success, 
and has run through many editions in the first few days of publi- 
cation. To foreigners it will be mainly interesting as a typical 
novel of the Third Republic. Many of the elegances of the Em- 
pire are gone ; most of its crudities, indecencies, and immoralities 
remain. The riff-raff society of the Tuileries has departed ; but 
the prints in the Rue de Rivoli are just as suggestive, the tone of 
the Vze Parisienne is just as loose, the actresses of the Palais 
Royal are in just as great demand as of old. ‘ Numa Roumestan’ 
is a novel of baby-linen and politics. In the domain of statecraft 
M. Daudet is at home; in that of midwifery he has much to 
learn, and his utmost literary skill cannot lend much pathos toa 
series of accouchements, 

Numa, the great Numa, leader of the factions of the Right, is 
beloved in his native town of Aps-en-Provence, and goes every 
summer to pay it a state visit. Musical societies would then come 
to meet him, carrying their embroidered standards. Porters, 
seated on the steps of the station, would wait to harness them- 
selves to the statesman’s carriage. The horses, long used to this 
yearly ceremony, would refuse to budge beyond the corner where 
the porters were wont to relieve them. A procession of towns- 
people would be formed, and amid the cracking of postilions’ 
whips and the tinkling of silver bells which adorned the mules’ 
heads, Roumestan would go on his triumphal march to the old 
amphitheatre of Aps. There he would be met by deputations of 
country gentlemen, by shop-keepers in their Sunday clothes, by 
farmers from the interior and pilots from the coast, and bustling 
from one to the other, suiting his speech and action to his com- 
pany, now forensic with President Bédarride, now warlike with 
Colonel Rochemaure, now familiar with mariner Cabantous, he 
would enhance his popularity with all classes, and would come 
back to the carriage where his Parisian wife was seated, sponging 
his forehead and beaming with delight at the reception accorded 
him. He had promised everybody something. He had given 
away more places in the custom-house, more tobacco bureaux 
than existed in France. ‘‘ After all,’’ he said, in response to the 
silent reproaches of his wife, ‘‘ it is only a promise. Remember 
that we are in the South, where promises give harmless pleasure, 
tickling the imagination.’’ ‘‘ But surely,’’ she objected, ‘‘ words 
have some meaning.’’ ‘‘It is a question of latitude,’’ said he. 
And Valmajour, the famous tabor-player, having given a note 
of warning with his flute, the rustics began to dance the farandole, 
filling the amphitheatre with noise and color, until twilight, like a 
shower of blue ashes, fell upon the ancient pile, and the- great 
statesman was escorted home, vowing that Valmajour should 
come to Paris and make a musical reputation, and the great 
statesman’s wife sat sadly musing beside him. 

Into this opening scene are compressed all the merits and defects 
of Daudet's style. He is a pvet and a landscape painter. He 
handles words as daintily as a lapidary handles pearls. Lacking 
breadth of conception and vigor of execution, he wearies the 
reader by his minuteness almost at the outset, and the love of de- 
tail which enables Zola and the naturalists to call him brother, is 
soon seen to spring, as with them, from a defect of imagination. 
The figure of Roumestan himself is projected in large enough pro- 
portions, and is more and more associated as the book advances 
with the personality of Gambetta. The visit of Roumestan to 
Aps was written long before the visit of Gambetta to Cahors, and 
indeed might fairly depict the electoral odyssey of any Southern 
politician. But the early manhood of Daudet’s hero is plainly 
that of the present leader of France. When Numa was twenty- 
two he came to Paris and established himself in the Latin Quarter, 
He was not long in finding his way to the Café Malmus, where 
all students from the South were wont to assemble—students 
from Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, from Auvergne, Ariége, 
Ardéche and the Pyrenees, black-bearded, big-voiced, loud-laugh- 
ing. Between café, schools, and ¢adles d’hdte they passed: their 
time. If they crossed the bridges, it was only for a visit to the 
Théatre Francais, some night when a classical tragedy was in 
performance. Roumestan added variety to this programme by an 
occasional visit to the Opéra, and thus obtained among his fellows 
a high reputation in art. It needed little more than this, backed 
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of mind, and a few brilliant speeches at the bar, to land him ulti- 
mately, while still a young man, in the Ministry of the Fine Arts. 
And here the repulsive part of the book begins. Rosalie, wife 
of Roumestan, is expecting the birth of a child, and, going out on 
some errand connected with her hopes, happens to call at her 
husband’s official residence. Assured by the servant that he is 
not at home, she suspects from the man’s manner that something 
is wrong. She crosses the drawing-room, opens an inner door, 
looks in hastily, and falls fainting on the floor. ‘ Ils ne s’étaient 
pas méme enfermés.’’ The woman who was there was a Mar- 
quise d’Escarbés, a painted, withered, bewigged crone, whose 
only attraction for Roumestan, and that more than sufficed for his 
prodigious vanity, was her title. The wife, loving, tender, and 
gentle, passed through a period of great agony. ‘“‘ L’enfant fut 
tué net ; la mére survécut.’’ Not a very dainty episode, it will be 
seen. Rosalie gets through the ordeal and forgives her husband, 
who proceeds to fall in love with Mlle. Alice Bachelléry, a singer 
of the concert halls, made up in equal proportions of Schneider 
under the Empire and Théo under the Republic. The second in- 
trigue is as quickly discovered as the first. Numa’s wife is in the 
same physical condition as before, and when she learns his base- 
ness she makes a great effort to restrain herself. ‘‘ Oh! cette 
fois,’’ she cries, ‘‘ il ne faut pas que l’enfant meure.’’ She retires 
to the house of her parents, where her father pleads Roumestan’s 
cause by avowing that he himself had been faithless to her mother 
in old days, and that neither of them thought worse of the other 
on that account. So Rosalie’s child is at last born into the world, 
and she asks it in its cradle, *‘ Will you, too, be false, and spend 
your life in deceit? Will you, too, be fickle, light-hearted, cruel, 
trafficking in words and caring nothing for their meaning so long 
as they ring and sparkle. Will you, too, be a Roumestan ?”’ 
And while her husband, reconciled and forgiven, is receiving the 
plaudits of the mob beneath the window, she murmurs the 
Provengal proverb, ‘‘ Joy of the streets ; misery at home.”’ 





Mythology and Foik-lore.* 

THE stories which belong to our childhood beleng also to the 
childhood of the race. Those which have pleased us most in our 
earliest years have an English dress, a Saxon or Teutonic aspect. 
They come to us from England, and from King Arthur's days. 
But they came to England froin Scandinavia, Denmark, and Cen- 
tral Europe. To these places they were borne from the heart of 
Asia by successive stages, some of which can be traced, while 
some are still hidden. The tales have taken on many changes in 
color, form, height and depth. In imaginative nations they have 
rich, flowery, fantastic garments. Among serious races they be- 
come sombre in yarb. Scandinavia blows upon them with its icy 
blasts, and there must be “‘ battles with the powers of frost and 
snow ; mountains of glass must be scaled ; castles of ice must be 
thrown down, and huge icebergs moved out of the way.”’ 
** Bears, wolves, or foxes, ducks or swans, eagles or owls’’ must 
enter the tale and play an important part. In the East, the 
clouds and sun, the dawn and the morning, light and darkness, 
create in the imagination more gigantic, picturesque, and beauti- 
ful images. What Greece had idolized, Rome utilized ; what the 
Hindu worships the Athenian sings to, and the Druid propitiates. 
But in all cases the children of earth have been applying their won- 
dering powers to the natural operations of the heavens and the 
earth, each in his own way, and subject to his own conditions. 
This is the teaching of the past half-century, preached by a 
hundred eminent scholars, and taught in a thousand books. 
What Sir George Cox attempts to do in the present work is to re- 
duce, in some degree, to order and system the manifold resuits of 
all the burrowing and examination which has been done. This he 
does with much learnirg, with original powers of comparing and 
sifting, with the faculty of preserving the beauty of legends, 
though sometimes without considering the limited knowledge 
— the vast mass of readers must bring to the study of his 
work. 

The natural division of all myths is into ‘‘ original’ and ‘‘ de- 
rived,’’ or into ‘‘ organic’’ and *‘ inorganic.’’ For the “‘ original ’’ 
stories, which are for the most part condensed into single words 
or phrases whose seg err am is a noble story in itself, we must, 
of course, go to the fountain-head of the Aryan races. In the 
Hindu peoples we find these word-stories, around whose infancy 
the sun and stars clustered, the winds blew. The stories come 
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‘a child-wind was with them. But there are signs of t 


straight from nature, and appear in their original baldness, or 
beauty, whichever it may have been. When they travelled into the 
border cities of Asia Minor, they were still, in sume degree, the 
original word-stories. But they swept across the islands and the 
Hellespont, and poet and priest took them up. They went from 
mouth to mouth, and the stars and sun were forgotten ; the myth 
expanded to a legend, the legend ‘to a tradition. The sun be- 
came a Phcebus Apollo, the stars were goddesses. ' The wind 
was a thief. The clouds were white flocks. The “‘ vision and the 
faculty divine’’ blew a small cluster of myths intoa perfect milky- 
way of legend, which spanned Europe and sent its double-cleft 
fork south and north, through Greece and Italy into France, 
through Germany into England and the peninsula of Scandinavja. 

Where the evidences of all this are, it is, in part, the business of 
this volume to tell. Through comparative philology we come 
to comparative mythology. The study of the former has already 
thrown so much light on the growth of the legend that most of 
our stories can be traced home with tolerable certainty across the 
Hellespont, and the plateau of Iran, to the valley of the Indus, 
and north. The nearer home we get, the more exquisite, as a 
series uf poems, become the complicated systems of mythological 
story. How beautiful they were is shown in the almost perfect 
‘Hymn to Hermes.’ Hermes is a “‘ robber,’’ a ‘* deceiver,’’ a 
‘* master-thief.’’ That is, he is the wzzd, born in a cave of the 
Kyllenian hill. There he sleeps but an hour or two before he 
steps forth at sunset. Out of a tortoise shell he fashions a lyre. 
As the sun goes down he comes to the Pierian hills, where the 
clouds, ‘‘ the cattle of Phoebus,’’ are feeding. He drives them by 
crooked paths to Kyllene, covering his own feet with tamarisks 
and myrtle leaves. He whispers into the ears of an_aged vine- 
grower io keep the wind’s secret. He kindles the first fire on 
earth, and with its help roasts flesh, which he does not eat. He 
guenches the fire and tramples down the ashes with might. Re- 
turning once more to Kyllene, he darts into the cave through the 
bolt-holes of the door as softly as a summer breeze, and there lies 
like a baby, playing with ‘* the cradle clothes’’ with one hand, 
with the tortoise lyre with the other. Phoebus in the morning 
finds the old vine-dresser, who cannot recall what the wind said. 
He can only remember that the cloud-cattle sped by: and that 

e cattle at 
Pylos, and Apollo tracks the wind to Maia’s cave. The wind is only 
an infant. ‘‘ A babe of a day old cannot steal cattle.’’ It can 
only wink slily and give *‘a lovely, soft, whistling sound,’’ until 
Phoebus, the sun-god, takes up the infant,- who presently makes 
** so loud a roar that the god lets him fall.’’ Andthe sun follows 
the wind, but does not find the cows. They are off on the banks 
of the Alpheios, penned in the folds of the master-thief. That is, 
they are near the mountain streams, whither the wind drove them. 
Phoebus binds the child with ‘‘ withy bands,’’ which are torn off 
like flax. But in the end the music of the wind’s lyre soothes the 
great Apcllo, who learns the use of the instrument and fills the 
air with music. The sun may penetrate the secrets of the winds, 
but the winds cannot follow the sun-god into his hiding places. 

In this volume the author has followed the Greek spelling of 
proper names more consistently than we have seen done any- 
where else. Even an intelligent classical reader will sometimes 
trip over the new and strange heroes and deities with their belong- 
ings. Kirke, Kyllenian, Hekabé, Oidipous, Hektor, Kyklopes, 
Skylla, Oinéné (the beautiful GEnone), Polydeukes, Phoinikian, 
Asklepios, will puzzle old-fashioned scholars. The proof-reader 
may be excused for occasionally slipping back into the old grooves, 
aa giving us, as he doe%, the familiar *‘ GEdipus,’’ “* lotus’’ for 
lotos, ‘‘ Demeter,’’ for Démétér, etc. 





“Country By-ways.” * 

IT is hard to analyze the charm of Miss Jewett’s work. It isa 
subtle charm ; flavor rather than shape; essence rather than 
body : not that the body lacks substance or the shape is faulty ; 
but when one has weighed and considered all that is to be ac- 
credited to her for excellence of form, and for substantial aim and 
thought, their sum all told—though it is by no means small—does 
not seem adequate to explain the pleasure one has in reading all 
she writes. Perhaps genuineness comes nearest being the name 
of her secret ; and her genuineness is truly genuine. It is as far 
as possible removed from that counterfeit article which is becoming 
so common in modern literature, and is one of the most exasperat- 
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ing affectations of the day ; the thing whichis to true genuineness 
‘and simplicity of style what cant is to religion, and which too 
often succeeds, as cant does, in so catching the words and the 
tone of the thing it feigns and imitates, that the world is deceived 
and led into doing it reverence for a season. It parades puerili- 
ties of detail with an elaborate and evident intent and conscious- 
ness; as if one said, ‘‘Goto! Iam realistic, and now I will 
be simple.’’ It spins out sentimentalisms, mawkish and endless. 
It travesties the daily speech and behavior of all people it pro- 
fesses to describe ; travesties them even while using their very 
language. There is no better example in American literature to- 
day of the excellences which are opposed to these vices than Miss 
Jewett’s work. Her portraitures of New Enyland characters and 
scenes is inimitable ; and her reproduction of New England dia- 
lect—so far as it is a dialect--is marvellously accurate. We do 
not know another writer who has done it so well. Mrs. Stowe, 
who is usually credited with giving it in perfection, often intensi- 
fies its peculiarities, and always exaggerates the proportion of 
oddly pronounced words in any given conversation. Even Mr. 
Howells does not always escape this error; neither does Rose 
Terry Cooke, whose New England stories are truer to the life 
than Mrs. Stowe’s. All these writers draw their characters too 
much from exceptional men and women ; persons who would be 
thought, even in New England, to bave a “ drefful queer way o’ 
speakin’.’’ But Miss Jewett’s New Englanders are New Eng- 
land’s own ; there are tens of thousands of such in every State. 
She must have looked and listened with almost preternatural 
acuteness to have thus early in her youth caught so exactly the 
turns of sentences ; the idiosyncrasies of thought as well as of 

hrase ; the slurrings of syllables, transmuting of vowels, and 
oppings of final letters, which make the New England speech a 
vernacular. Another of the accessories to the pleasantness of 
Miss Jewett's sketches is the unexpectedness of some of the out- 
door thoughts that she tells so naturally. Speaking of wild crea- 
tures, she says: ‘* Taming is only forcing them to learn some of 
our customs ; we should be wise if we let them tame us to make 
use of some of theirs.’’ And apropos of a musk-rat that she 
sees hurrying into his hole to sup on mussels, she says: ‘* I do 
not think people are thankful enough who live out of the reach of 
beasts that would eat them.’’ In the charming paper, ** River 
Drift-wood,’’ is this sentence: “‘ One sees the likeness between a 
harborless heart and a harborless country where no ships go and 
come.”’ This is a poem. 

There are many sly touches of humor in Miss Jewett’s stories, 
as indeed there could not fail to be, seeing that her stories are 
studies from New Enyland life. But the humor is always put in 
in the under thread, so that only a keen ear and eye will know 
how humorous it is ; just as in old silvery brocades the silver is 
often kept in the under threads, and only those who understand 
and love tapestries know where the sheen comes from. Of this 
order of humorous touches is her mention of the New England 
spinster, who, at the age of sixty, fell in love with an aged clergy- 
man. 

** She began to feel uncomfortably self-conscious and to insist up- 
on it to herself that she took no interest in the man whatever. She 
openly said (feeling all the time that she might be sorry for it) that she 
did not consider him gifted in prayer ; but even this bold treason did 
not keep her heart from fluttering at the mention of his name. 
She married the clergyman and they were both profoundly grateful 
for the chance that had brought them together. Dear Miss Becky ! 
She often thought that her life had been most wonderfully ordered. 
Everything had happened just right, and she did not see how it was 
that all the events of life, other people’s affairs and things that seemed 
to have no connection with her, all matched her needs and fitted in at 
just the right time. If she had come to Brookfield the year before, 
she was sure that she would have had no temptation to stay there, 
though she and Mr. Beacham did seem to have been made for each 
other. Mr. Beacham would have said that it was the unfailing wis- 
dom of Providence ; but she wondered at it none the less, and was 
very grateful. Perhaps her life would seem dull, and not in the least 
conspicuous or interesting to most people ; but for the dullest life, 
how much machinery is put in motion, and how much provision is 
made! While to its possible success the whole world will minister 
and be laid under tribute.” 





“Animal Physiology.” * 
Dr. FOTHERGILL has written several medical works which are 
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regarded as standard authorities by physicians throughout the 
civilized world. To meet the popular desire, at the present time, 
for information upon all subjects pertaining to sanitary science, as 
well as to furnish for schools an elementary text-book divested 
of dry technicalities, was evidently his motive in writing this little 
book on ‘ Animal Physiology.’ He has told the story in a style 
simple, clear, easy of comprehension to the child, while at the 
same time it cannot fail of being instructive and interesting to 
those of mature age. The volume consists of three parts, subdi- 
vided each into several sections or chapters. ~ Part I. illustrates 
the difference between animal and vegetable life, and the anatomy 
or build of the human frame; Part II. describes the movements 
of the body—digestion, circulation, respiration ; Part III. treats 
of the nervous system. Standard works on anatomy and physiol- 
ogy are not suitable for schools or the general public, for this, 
among other reasons, that they abound in the use of technical 
terms which are incomprehensible to a reader of ordinary cultiva- 
tion. Where Dr. Fothergill has found it necessary to make use 
of such terms, he has translated them in a manner which is intel- 
ligible to every one. The processes of digestion and respiration 
and the circulation of the blood are accurately and vividly de- 
scribed, and in the section on the nervous system his views are 
fully in accord with the most recent investigations and discoveries 
in that important branch of medical science. The ordinary reader 
who begins to read this book is likely to become so interested in 
it that he will desire to continue to the very end. It contains in- 
formation which every one would wish to possess, but which has 
hitherto been unattainable except to those who had opportunities 
to attend medical lectures. A knowledge of the various organs of 
the body and their relation to each other is known to compara- 
tively few, and if this knowledge shall be disseminated among the 
public at large by Dr. Fothergill’s careful work, a great benefit 
will have been done. While the book is modestly announced for 
the instruction of school children, it may,well be recommended to 
the attention of all persons who are not familiar with the functions 
of the organs of the body of which it treats, and respecting which 
if they were fully informed they would have less occasion to seek 
medical advice. In writing of the epiglottis, the valve which is at- 
tached to the top of the windpipe, the author bases his opinion 
that it is a sentinel to guard the entrance of the larynx to prevent 
food and drink ‘‘ going the wrong way’’ upon authorities whose 
theories have been exploded by the experiments of Dr. Walton in 
the laboratory of Dr. Bowditch, of the Harvard Medical School 
—expcriments upon cats and dogs, which established the fact that 
the epiglottis is zo¢ essential to deglutition, even of liquids, but . 
that its true function is to modify the voice. The experiments of 
others in Europe, the observations of laryngoscopists that the 
valve has been destroyed by disease, and its removal in one in- 
stance by the knife by incision through the gullet and under the 
hyoid or tongue-bone, by a surgeon of this city about a year ago, 
confirms Dr. Walton’s testimony. If we would differ from the 
author in any other statement contained in his valuable little book 
it might be where he says the *‘ Red Indians can throw their ears 
out and so collect the vibrations of air into the canal of the ear.’’ 
We have never observed this peculiarity in the auditory apparatus 
of our red brother, and are quite satisfied from personal observa- 
tion that it does not exist. 





Rossetti’s “Ballads and Sonnets.” * 

- THERE is something puzzling, not to say irritating, in the poe- 
try of Mr. Rossetti. He is the master of a school which belonged 
primarily to that of Tennyson and Browning, whose methods it 
sought to enlarge, and whose faults it mistook for beauties, and 
it is largely to him that the present condition of English poetry is 
due. What this condition is will be felt by any one, who will 
compare it with the condition that obtained when Wordsworth, 
and Byron, and Burns were writing, and when poetry was sense 
if it was nothing else. There is no sense in the poetry of Mr. 
Rossetti and his scholars. It is not nature, but art. When they 
should think, they paint ; when they should feel, they grope in a 
labyrinth of sound. They have an abundance of language, but 
they have nothing to say; they have visions of beauty, but they 
are unintelligible. . 

We have read all the poetry that Mr. Rossetti has published, 
and have carefully analyzed the impressions which it has left upon 
our minds. He is a man of genius, whose development has been 
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arrested-—a poet who has mistaken the elements of poetry for 
poetry itself. He began his career by distorting the defects of 
Tennyson and Browning, and has continued it by distorting his 
own defects. His execution is more modern than that of his mas- 
ters, but his conceptions are generally antiquated. He should 
have lived when the English and Scottish balladists were singing 
old stories in rude rhymes, or when the Italian poets were cele- 
brating imaginary mistresses in artificial sonnets. Petrarch 
would have smiled upon him graciously, and Dante might not 
have frowned upon him as he walked in his footsteps. Eleven 
years have zeae since the publication of Mr. Rossetti’s first vol- 
ume, and they have not added to his stature. He was then over 
forty, and had poetized for upwards of twenty years, many of the 


_ poems in that collection having been written between 1847 and 


1853. Thirty years is a long apprenticeship to serve, long 
enough, one would think, for the apprentice to master his trade 
thoroughly. Has Mr. Rossetti done so? It seems that he has 


_ not, for his last work is precisely like his first work. As a rule his 


subjects are still deficient in human interest, and are evolved from 
his inner consciousness with mysterious pangs. There was a 
time in his career when he promised to become a good balladist, 
but either from his ignorance of the laws of balladry, or from his 
refusal to be bound by them, he failed to tell a story effectively. 
He was subtle, and picturesque, but his insistance on the princi- 
ple of the refrain imparted an air of the ludicrous to his work. 
One cannot read many stanzas of his ‘Eden Bower’ or ‘ Sister 
Helen’ without recalling the inimitable burlesques of Calverley. 
One great defect of the Rossettian school of poets is a lack of 
humorous perception; another great defect is an inability to 
recognize the value of time. The life of no one human being is 
long enough to read what they write—as they write it ; to read, 
for example, such a tragedy as Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Bothwell,’ 
which occupies five hundred and thirty-two pages, or to read the 
ballads in this volume, the first of which, ‘ Rosemary,’ occupies 
sixty-eight pages, while the second and third, ‘ The White Ship ’ 
and ‘ The King’s Tragedy,’ occupy twenty-four and sixty pages 
respectively. This is balladry on an epical scale, and with the 
exception of ‘ The King’s Tragedy,’ which has a touching human 
interest, not good balladry at that. 

Mr. Rossetti’s strength lies in the Sonnet, as in his first vol- 
ume, which contained fifty specimens of his workmanship in that 
direction, in the shape of an instalment toward a long poem which 
he entitled ‘ The House of Life,’ and which he has finished in his 
present volume, by the addition of fifty-one sonnets more. We 
find Mr. Rossetti at his best here, and his best is very good in- 
deed. He is familiar with all sonnetary laws, and if we can bring 
ourselves to sympathize with the unreal character of the emotion 
which he depicts, he writes nobly. We should read his ‘ House of 
Life’ as we read the sonnets of Shakspeare and Sidney, and so 
read they are full of beauties. We can recall but one modern Eng- 


_lish production of the kind with which to compare them, and with 


this, which, of course, is Mrs. Browning’s * Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’ they hold their own. We are not certain on the 
whole that Mr. Rossetti is not the better sonneteer of the two, 
which is but another way of saying that he is the best living Eng- 
lish sonneteer. We present two examples from this volume: 


TRUE WOMAN. 
HERSELF. 

To be a sweetness more desired than Spring ; 

A bodily beauty more acceptable , 

Than the wild rose-tree’s arch that crowns the fell ; 
To be an essence more environing 
Than wine’s drained juice ; a music ravishing 

More than the passionate pulse of Philome] ;— 

To be all this ’neath one soft bosom’s swell 
That is the flower of life :—how strange a thing ! 


How strange a thing to be what Man can know 
But as a sacred secret! Heaven’s own screen 
Hides her soul's purest depth and loveliest glow ; 
Closely withheld, as all things most unseen, — 
.. The wave-bowered pearl,—the heart-shaped seal of 
green 
That flecks the snowdrop underneath the snow. 


HER HEAVEN. 

If to grow old in Heaven is to grow young, 

(As the Seer saw and said,) then blest were he 
With youth for evermore, whose heaven should be 





True Woman, she whom these weak notes have sung. , 
Here and hereafter, —choir-strains of her tongue,— : 
Sky-spaces of her eyes, —sweet signs that flee 
About her soul’s immediate sanctuary,—- 
Were Paradise all uttermost worlds among. 


The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 

Like any hillflower ; and the noblest troth 

Dies here to dust. Yet shall Heaven’s promise clothe 
Even yet those lovers who have cherished still 

This test for love :- -in every kiss sealed fast 

To feel the first kiss and forbode the last. 





“The Discovery of the Northwest.’’ * 

BoTtH Shea and Parkman, in their histories of northwestern 
discovery, recognize John Nicolet (or Nicollet) as among the early 
explorers. Parkman tells the story of the traveller’s approach to 
a Winnebago village, clothed in a long robe of Chinese damask cov- 
ered with rich embroidery of birds and flowers. Rumors had reach- 
ed the French in Canada of a people from the far west, without hair 
or beards, who came to trade with the Indians beyond the Great 
Lakes. These people, it was conjectured, must needs be Asia- 
tics ; for nobody doubted then that the Far Kathay was far only 
when sought for by an eastern voyage or journey ; but the west- 
ward traveller would soon and surely come upon those wonder- 
ful kingdoms of the great Khan. Columbus, on his last voyage, 
had sent out messengers to find the court of that renowned mon- 
arch, which he was sure could not be many miles distant from the 
coast of the Carribean Sea. They were no wiser in Quebec when, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years afterward, Champlain sent 
Nicolet on an exploring expedition westward, and the ambassador 
was furnished with this gorgeous robe of damask, that he might 
be in suitable apparel to meet the mandarins of the East. 

Nicolet was one of those indomitable Frenchmen whom no 
dangers could appal and no sufferings deter when bent upon 
penetrating into new regions or finding new tribes of natives. 
Whether it was to lead these benighted heathen into the warm 
bosom of the mother Church ; or to induce them to bring their pel- 
tries to Quebec ; or to reach that great western sea of which they 
gathered vague reports from the wandering savages, these adven- 
turers were equally zealous and equally courageous. There is no 
romance in the early history of North America more captivating 
than the stories of the French missionaries who, encumbered with 
nothing but the few articles necessary to the setting up of an altar, 
turned their backs upon the world and their faces to the wilder- 
ness. For the love of Christ and his mother, and for the sake of 
heathen men, they were glad to encounter any peril, to submit to 
any tortures that savage cruelty could inflict ; to go to almost cer- 
tain death, and to die where none but savages should ever know 
how or when, that souls might be saved, the true faith be pro- 
claimed, and God be glorified. In the history of the world there 
appears nowhere more devoted abnegation, and nowhere, perhaps, 
a self-sacrifice more complete and useless. Not less determined, 
though with a less exalted motive, were the laymen who plunged 
into unknown regions for the sake of adventure and exploration. 
Nicolet was one of these, to whom history, the author of this little 
volume thinks, has not yet done full justice. He was the first 
European, no doubt, who ever reached the territory now divided 
into the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin; the first who passed through the Straits of Mackinaw, 
crossed Lake Michigan, landed upon the shores of Green Bay, and 
penetrated beyond to within three days’ travel of the northern 
Mississippi. On this long journey he was absent not less, proba- 
bly, than a year, and it may have been some months _ longer. 
Though he neither discovered: the western sea he hoped to find, 
nor met with any mandarins or other people whom he could rea- 


-sonably believe came from its shores, he carried back to Cham- 


plain new knowledge of the vast extent of the region stretching 
westward, and of its great inland seas. A previous residence of 
— among the Indians and the acquisition of some of their dia- 
ects had been his best training for such an expedition ; but even 
these would have been insufficient without the indomitable will, 
the courage, and the endurance of the man. Mr. Butterfield has 
made out the details fromm such meagre materials as are now to be 
found, and has told it with great fidelity and clearness. 
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Minor Notices. 

THIS volume * is the third prepared by Mr. Hale ‘* in the wish 

to teach boys and girls how to use, themselves, the treasures, 
now at their hands, in public libraries.’’ The intention is merito- 
rious ; but how has it been carried out? We have no means of 
knowing how many children have read the ‘ Stories of War, told 
by Soldiers,’ and the ‘ Stories of the Sea, told by Sailors,’ nor 
what proportion of the number has been tempted by the fra- 
grance of these bouquets to roam among the gardens where they 
were plucked. We surmise, however, that the number is limited. 
. The author of ‘The Man Without a Country,’ and a dozen other 
capital stories fur grown folks, seems to be feeling his way when 
he writes for the young. He aims, apparently, at the delectation 
of his own family circle, or of that of an intimate friend. This is 
inferred from the local allusions with which the framework of 
these stories teems—a framework similar in design to that which 
Hawthorne wrought so skilfully for the stories in ‘ Grandfather’s 
Chair.’ Mr. Hale’s dramatis persone are evidently real children, 
and it is more than likely that he calls them by their actual names. 
At all events, his reference in one chapter to Miss La Fléche and 
in another to Mr. Hale, shows that he is fond of personalities. 
He drags in Mr. Alger, and lets him discourse on the ‘‘ human 
pathos” of ‘‘ chimney-sinoke, and sheds and barns.”’ ‘‘ This is 
an admirable observation,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ and the expression is 
worth remembering.’’ He remembers it, too, and quotes it, a lit- 
tle further on. The object of this series is to lead juvenile readers 
in the direction of the best literature, and to this end the best edi- 
tions of standard works are commended with some particularity. 
To this end also, no doubt, frequent allusions are made to books 
which it has been the pleasure and the privilege of the author 
himself to write. We do not question the singleness of his aim ; 
but we have known instances in which modesty and merit have co- 
existed in proportions more delicately balanced. And yet, when 
this has been said, we admit having found considerable entertain- 
ment in this little volume ; for Mr. Hale has made his selections 
with careful discrimination. He might, however, have found 
many things worth quoting in fresher works than some which he 
has used. : 

ONE of.the prettiest gift-books of the season will be ‘ Grand- 
ma’s Attic Treasures.’t The name is trivial and dues not sug- 
gest the charm of the book ; but the poem, though written in the 
homely ballad style and in dialect, is much better than most of its 
class, and the illustrations add not a little to its value. ‘* Our 


Christmas gifts,’’ wrote Emerson, ‘‘are for the most part bar- ~ 


barous, cold, and lifeless, because they do not represent our- 
selves ; then let the farmer give his corn, the miner a gem, 
the sailor coral and shells, the painter his picture, and the 
poet his poem.’’ It would be too much, perhaps, to expect the 
bric-a-brac hunter to give his drzc-a-brac ; he may therefore be 
grateful for this opportunity of sending a gift suggestive of his 
avocation, whilst in itself a thing of genuine beauty. The pa- 
thetic incident of ‘‘ Grandma’s”’ recognition in her granddaughter’s 
elegant mansion of the quaint table she had herself sold years be- 
fore to a ‘‘ lover of the az?zk,’’ is heightened and relieved by the 
good old lady’s indignation on learning that the granddaughter 
had paid for the table alone the fifty dollars which had originally 
bought the entire lot of *‘ Attic Treasures.”’ Her grim wonder 
whether 
‘* The world thinks any the more of /fo/ks 
Who are rather anéik and queer,”’ 
is suggestive of the mingled pathos and humor of the story. 


WHEN we solve the law of nature which ordains that the chief 
cook at the Parker House shall have a larger salary than the Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, we shall understand why it is that Har- 
vard College is delightfully located on the Parker House steps. It 
follows that whoever brings into private houses the faintest aroma 
of Parker House perfection is a guide, philosopher, and friend. 
As such we welcome the author of ‘ Household Hints,’ ¢ for recog- 
nizing that the success of the chef-de-cuzsine lies in the prepara- 
tion, rather than the rarity or expensiveness, of his dishes. The 
book is light and easily held, contains much pleasant reading, and is 
full of admirable hints, while reasonably free from the exasperating 





* Stories of Adventure, told by Adventurers. By Edward E. Hale. $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

+ Grandma's Attic Treasures. By Mary D. Brine. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

t Household Hints. By Emma Whitcomb Babcock. Appletons’ Home Books. 
60 cts, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Illustrated. 


$400. New 


‘* flavor to taste’’ and ‘‘ make a batter of the right consistency,”’ 
which try the patience of a youthful housekeeper. We give the 
author our confidence on discovering that she gives a recipe for 
tea; one of those things which it is popularly supposed “‘ any- 
body can make ;’’ and that she is evidently a woman of literary as 
well as culinary culture does not shake our faith ; fur ourselves, 
we rather like intelligence in the kitchen. Knowledge knows how 
much saleratus to put into things, but intelligence knows what to 
do in an emergency, and will make, even of unpractical Avis, a 
rare and beautiful housekeeper. The only fault we have to find 
with ‘ Household Hints’ is with the recipe for starting a fire 
(page 74) ; it would undoubtedly start one, but the general preju- 
dice runs in favor of fires that can not only be started, but can be 
put out without the aid of the fire department. 





Children’s Books. 


THE children cannot complain of any neglect on the part of the 
publishers this year. Never before in the history of the trade has 
there been such a number of toy-books, nor of such excellent qual- 
ity. If the little folks do not Jearn at an early age to distinguish 
good art from bad, and to find more pleasure in the former than 
in the latter, it will not be the fault of the publishers. We havé 
not the space to mention in this number all the bright volumes of 
this sort on our table. One of the first in the market was * Holly 
Berries,’ * illustrated by Miss Ida Waugh, with verses by Miss 
Amy E. Blanchard. ‘The cover represents a graceful young girl 
gathering holly-berries, for, the verses tell us, “‘ in ev’ry holly- 
berry, Santa Claus hides a rhyme.’’ Miss Waugh’s illustrations 
are well drawn, and portray the sports of children with a sympa- 
thetic hand. She is particularly happy in drawing very small chil- 
dren. If we should find any fault, it would be with the colors, 
which are too bright to suit our taste, but this blemish is probably 
the fault of the lithographer. It will not, however, detract from 
the children’s enjoyment of them. Miss Blanchard’s verses are 
better than most rhymes of their class ; they have more point, yet 
they are perfectly simple, and can be as readily understood as the 
pictures. 

To read ‘ Mammy Tittleback’t is to be reminded of Wordsworth : 

‘* Would that the little flowers were born to live 

Conscious of half the pleasure that they give ;— 

That to this mountain daisy’s self were known 

The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 

On the smooth surface of this polished stone.”’ 
That the seventeen real cats and kittens whose cunningness it 
records can never know how cunning they are, is indeed a pity. 
As if to complete the simile, we have the shadow of the daisy, 
too, in the book ; for the cunning kittens are charmingly illus- 
trated. Since it is quite impossible to make /em understand that 
they are lovely, we must ‘* take it out,’’ as the boys say, in telling 
the author and the artist and the publishers how charming is their 
book. : 

Miss Greenaway has never done better work than in 
her illustrations to ‘ Mother Goose.’ { There are forty-eight de- 
signs in color ; and beautiful bits they are. The book is not more 
than half the size of ‘ Under the Window,’ but it contains finer 
work. 

‘ Little Dignity ’ § is an American book published by the same 
firm. The artist, Miss Virginia Gerson, has caught some of her 
inspiration from Miss Greenaway, though she has many original 
touches. The book is a pretty one, and will find many admirers 
among the grown folks as well as among children. There is no 
little humor in the tragedy of the skipping-rope on pages 48, 49, 
and 50, 

A very pretty idea is that of Lizzie Lawson, who has illustrated 
a lot of old proverbs with new pictures.]| These illustrations may 
be said to be original; at any rate they are not reflections of 
either Miss Greenaway or Mr. Crane. 





* Holly Berries: With Original Illustrations by Ida Waugh. Verses by Amy E. 
Blanchard. Cloth. $2. New York: . Dutton 0. R 

+ Mammy Tittleback and Her Family. By ** H. H.” Illustrated by Addie Ledyard. 
ars Boston: Robert Brothers. 4 ws y 

¢ Mother Goose. Designed by Kate Greenaway. English edition, $2: American 
edition, $1. London and New York: George Routledge & Sons. 

§ Little Dignity. Pictures and Rhymes of Olden Times. By Virginia Gerson. $1.50. 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


| Old Proverbs with New Pictures. 
Mateaux. $2. 


7. Lizzie Lawson, and Rhymes by C. L. 
or. 


London, Paris, and New k : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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“ We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manner 
in which THE CRITIC ts conducted. It is not quite so old as the present 
year ; and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journal in Americe. We say this advisedly. The specialty of 
THE Critic ts short reviews, and many of them ; but we do not observe 
that quality is sacrificed.”—LONDON ACADEMY. 

THE Critic has been the most noteworthy success in its way for 
years ; it began brightly and has never yet had a dull number ; itis in- 
dependent, various, vivacious ; it ts abreast of its work and understands 
it, . . . To-day it is the most interesting journal of literary criticism 
in the country.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

“Tie Critic is a conspicuous success. Its treatment of 
literary topics is fresh and discerning, while its opinions about books are 
enterlaining and instructive. The success of THE CRITIC is a success 
of its methods, and these methods indicate a new departure for literary 
criticism in this country.”—ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 

“ We are very glad to notice the almost phenomenal success of THE 
Critic, which at once leaped into a front place among literary papers, 
and is to-day facile princeps. Jts reviews are generally very able, and 
tt is a credit to its staff and to America.”—MONTREAL DAILy STar. 

**THE CRITIC is an admirable journal, and its Editors are to be con- 
gratulated on the brightness as well as the substantial value of its pages. 
It is broad, discerning, fair-minded, and has thus far been free from all 
narrow and petty writing.” —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 

“Tur Critic is the fairest representative of broad culture in America 
today. It is fearless, scholarly, and courteous. No sem of the 
age cmtains so much discriminative criticism in so little space.”—DE- 
TROIT ILLUSTRATED News. A 








THE GARFIELD MONUMENT. 

CERTAIN charitable societies make it their business to 
warn people against the indiscriminate giving of alms. 
They argue that more harm is done by encouraging the 
charlatans that prey on the tender-heartedness of the public 

- than the occasional good which is effected when the charity 
happens to fall to a deserving object. They bring forward 
as a chief claim of the society the fact that whatever moneys 
or atticles are given them to distribute will find their way 
to persons who are really needy and who cannot help them- 
selves by work. At present there is an epidemic of giving 
money to funds meant either for members of the family of 
the late President, or else for monuments in his honor. It 
testifies to the reality and depth of the feeling which Mr. 
Garfield’s splendid struggle for life has roused in every one 
who can be touched by anything outside of a strictly per- 
sonal experience. It forms a touching testimony to the 
universal desire to do something, to contribute somewhat, 
either to the well-being of the persons who were dependent 
on the gallant soldier or to a monument which shall be a 
visible exponent of his fame. It is not a charity ; it is felt 
at once as a pleasure and. a duty. 

But like charity it runs the risk of being made indis- 
criminate. The zealous person who sees no farther than an 
immediate lump sum of money ; the too-frequent energizer 
who brings his own name into prominence while doing an 
undeniably good deed ; the citizen who has a harmless lit- 
tle axe to grind—these instinctively make capital out of such 
a popular movement. For their own sakes, as well as that 
of the public, some supervision ought to be exercised over 
them. ‘They should be controlled. They should be com- 
pelled to state distinctly and with lucidness what the object 
of the collections.is to be, and how, when, and where the 
sums of money are to be applied. Esch citizen ought to 
make it a duty to find out, before contributing his share, 

on what plan and by whom his contribution is to be ex- 

pended. Otherwise we shall have the mortification of seeing 


_stand for twenty-five cents or less. 


the money applied in a way that may be perfectly upright, 
but that sins against commonsense and good taste. 

In nothing is the public interested deeper than in the fund 
for the monument to be placed on the tomb of the Presi- 
dent. What guarantees are given that the fund will be so 
applied that the best possible talent in the country shall 
have a chance to make the monument such as each con- 
tributor to the fund must naturally desire it to be—namely, 
the beautiful and thoughtful gift of a great nation? Why 
should liberal men of California, of the South, of the Eastern 
or Middle States offer to share the expenses, in answer to 
the printed demands which have been sent out by the com- 
mittee in Ohio, when they are not certain that the result is 
likely to be a credit to the. country at large? If no prom- 
ises are made, no policy declared from the outset, the fund 
were much better raised within the limits of Ohio; then 
the monument would be distinctly the affair of that state, 
and stand a witness to the admiration which neighbors, 
friends, and political comrades and opponents had for the 
deceased. But the committee appeals to the country at 
large. It has a representative at the exposition in Atlanta, 
and asks money from Southerners who still remember, or 
have been educated to remember, the angry passions of a 
civil war in which Garfield did more than his share to incline 
the balance against the South. ‘The committee make a 
very natural motion in holding out their hands in every 
direction ; but there are many things to consider which they 
do not seem to have thought of. 

The matter stands in this way. Every country of the 
first rank to-day is full of monuments erected by money 
alone—taste and genius being omitted. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, testify to the generous expendi- 
ture of money on inferior workmen. It may be said that, 
comparatively with their number, we are no worse off in 
regard to statues than nations of renown that might be men- 
tioned. But there is poor comfort in being found no worse 
than the bad. If our boasted progress in art means any- 
thing, it should mean that we will have none of an inferior. 
article so long as a superior can be obtained. It should 
mean that the greatest care shall be taken that public money 
is entrusted only to those who are the likeliest to expend it 
creditably. It should mean that every effort shall be made 
to secure such artists as are held to be masters in their pro- 
fession by the concurrent opinion of judges here and abroad, 
or else that a free and fair competition shall be opened 
to those who have not yet received the approval of the 
world. Until the committee on the Ohio monument pledge 
themselves in some way to a course agreeable alike to com- 
monsense and taste, the people are advised to withhold their 
gifts for some better occasion. There are several projects 
for founding hospitals to do honor to Garfield. These are 
the monuments that he himself would have preferred. 





’ LANGUISHING LIBRARIES. 
‘AN American’ furnishes the Pa// Mall Gazette with a 
plausible explanation of the falling off from the circulation 
and membership of the public libraries of this country. He 
attributes the decline to the prompt re-issue here of the best 
English and foreign books, which are sold at every news- 
For the price of a 
yearly ticket at the Mercantile, one can purchase outright 
almost as many volumes as he would take from the library 
in a twelvemonth ; and he is not obliged to call repeatedly 
for a book on which there happens to be arun. The Ga- 
zette’s correspondent says nothing, and nothing need be said, 
of the counterbalancing advantages of a public library. His 
only concern is to show that the American people have not 
become less, but possibly more, literate than they were in the 
palmier days of the Mercantile and the Society ; and we 
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wonder that this solution of the mystery did not occur to 
the editor of our trans-Atlantic contemporary when he 
wrote the pargaraph which called it forth. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to suggest that an international copyright agreement 
would tend, more than any other cause, toward the restora- 
tion of the prestige and prosperity of the languishing libraries. 


LAUREL. 
Wuat’s this hue and cry of ‘‘ laurel,’’ 
Muses’ suitors in a quarrel— 
Food for wise men’s mirth! 
What’s in laurel ? what is laurel, 
More than yarrow, brake, or sorrel, 
Common tribes o’ the earth ! 





Any other plant’s as holy, 
Arbute, caprifole, or moly, 
Ivy in the mesh ; 
Heart’s-ease, good for melancholy ; 
Jessamine, for pleasure solely ; 
Hawthorn, gay and fresh. 


Can it be that Daphne, hidden, 
Smiles among the leaves unchidden— 
Faithless runaway ? 
Oh, I think ’tis Daphne, hidden, 
Gives the brush its charm forbidden :— 
Daphne’s in the bay ! 
EpirH M. THomas, 





KEATS’ GREEK URN. 


WHEN the young poet wrought so unaware, 
From purest Parian, washed by Grecian seas, 
And stained to amber softness by the breeze 
Of Attic shores, his Urn, antiquely fair, 
And brimmed it at the sacred fountain where 
Its every drop was sweet as Castaly’s, — 
Had he foreseen the crowds that would appease 
Their needs thereat, he had not known despair. 


The dying sigh with which he linked his name, 
Held vatic meaning ; for, throughout all lands 
Where pitying souls above his memory yearn, 
And tender winds have borne his pensive fame, 
Tis written in heavenly dews by poet-hands— 
Dews drawn from the rich affluence of his Urn ! 
MarGARET J. PRESTON. 


Literary Notes. 

Mr. JOHN FRANCIs has been the publisher of the Atheneum for fifty 
years, 

Miss de Forrest’s ‘ Short History of Art’ is now in its 12,o00th, 
three editions having been sold by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Messrs, Putnam will soon issue a new novel by Miss Annette 
L. Noble, author of ‘ Uncle Jack’s Executors,’ a descendant of Ezra 
Stiles, the sixth president of Yale. 

It is said that Zhe North American Review will soon be published 
by the editor and owner, Mr. Allen Thorndyke Rice, and not by D. 
Appleton & Co., the present publishers. 

The story of ‘ Schwatka’s Search,’ told by Wm. H. Gilder, second in 
command of the recent expedition in quest of Franklin relics, will be 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in a few days. 

Mr. Wales, formerly one of the most prolific contributors to Puck, 
is now the leading draughtsman of a rival sheet, 7he Fudge. The 
success of the older periodical has apparently convinced him that 
there is ‘‘ room for one more’ of equal merit. 

We are told, by a person who had it on good authority, that Dean 
Stanley was the author of that much-talked-of book, ‘ Rabbi Jeshua,’ 
which appeared not long ago in England. The ‘‘ authority’’ referred 
to is a prominent Jewish Rabbi in London, who says that the dean 
came to him for some of his materials. 

Prof. J. M. Hoppin’s treatise on homiletics having passed through 
four editions, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have a new one in course 
of preparation. Prof. Hoppin has been at work on the revision of 
this treatise for about four years, and has made so many alterations 
and additions that it is practically a new book. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co, have in press a little book on ‘ Operas and 
their Plots,’ containing epitomes of the plots of the leading operas, 
with biographical sketches of their authors and composers. 

The Lippincotts also announce ‘ The Indian Tribes of the United 
States,’ edited by Francis S. Drake, which will appear in two quarto 
volumes. The book is based upon Schoolcraft’s ‘ Archives of Ab- 
original Knowledge.’ 

The ‘ Publisher’s Trade List Annual’ for 1881, is received from F, 
Leypoldt. The volume shows a busy year among the publishers, and 
a good deal of hard bibliographical work done by the editor, whose 
reference lists and summaries are invaluable. 

The American Ari Review ends its career with its next number. 
This is to be regretted, for, although the Aeview was not all that could 
be desired, it was a step in the right direction, and has had the grace 
to devote a good deal of attention to the younger artists. 

Mr. Brayton Ives, a wealthy broker and book amateur of this 
city, has just purchased an unusually fine old missal, containing 300 
miniatures of delicate execution, for $15,000. The book is a small 
quarto, and could be carried in the pocket of a great-coat. 

Senator Edmunds will discuss * The Political Aspects of Mormonism’ 
in the January number of Harper's Magazine. The December num- 
ber will contain a short story by Miss Sally P. McLean, the author of 
‘Cape Cod Folks ;’ and a poem by T. B. Aldrich, illustrated by 
Abbey. 

The Messrs. Lippincott will publish next week, ‘ Severa,’ by E. 
Hartner, Mrs, Wister’s new translation ; and ‘ Julian Karslake’s Se- 
cret,’ a novel of English life, by Mrs. John Hodder Needell. Another 
novel by that prolific writer, the author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ 
etc., is announced as in press, under the not very inviting title of 
‘ Faith and Unfaith.’ 

An edition of the Princess Liechtenstein’s ‘ History of Holland House,’ 
in two volumes, with thirty-six photographs and other illustrations, is 
offered by J. W. Bouton at half the original cost. Mr. Bouton has on 
his shelves a copy of the ‘ Cabinet de Roi’ (in 59 vols.), presented 
by Louis Philippe to Standish Standish, an English gentleman who 
more than repaid his liberality. 

The Athenzum announces that Julian Hawthorne has gone to Italy, 
that he will return before long to America, and that the publication of 
a new novel from his pen will be begun in the forthcoming 4/acmii- 
Jan's. It might have added that the purpose of Mr. Hawthorne’s Ital- 
ian trip is to write (in 7he Century) of the scenes of his father’s ‘ Mar- 
ble Faun,’ or ‘ Transformation,’ as the English call it. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish to-day ‘The Memoirs 
of Count de Melito, Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of State, and 
Member of the Institute of France between the years 1788 and 1815. 
Edited by General Fleischmann. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey and Mr. John Lillie.’ Count de Melito was an intimate friend 
of Joseph Bonaparte, to whose life in America he frequently alludes. 
liis Memoirs begin where those of Mme. de Remusat end. 

The life of Raphael, by M. Eugéne Muntz (reviewed at length in THE 
Critic of March 12th), has recently been translated into English, and 
will be published in this country during the holidays by A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. The book contains 155 engravings and 41 full-page re- 
productions from Raphael's works. The frontispicce of this edition 
does not appear in the French. It is engraved from a sketch recently 
purchased by the British Museum, and it gives additional value to the 
translation. The Messrs. Armstrong also announce an edition of Mrs. 
Seguin’s ‘ Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands,’ printed from the 
same plates as the edition de luxe, but sold at a much lower price. 

The December Century will be in great measure a memorial 
number. In the first place, there will be two portraits of the late 
President Garfield, and an article on his ‘ Characteristics,’ by Mr. E. 
V. Smalley. Then willcome an article on the experiences of the sick- 
room, by Dr. Bliss, who writes less as the physician-in-charge than as 
a personal friend. In the literary department there will be a review 
of ‘ Garfield’s Words.’ In memory of Dr. Holland, two sonnets by 
‘* H. H.,’’ and poems by E. C. Stedman and the Rev. Washington 
Gladden will be printed, and Edward Eggleston has written a biograph- 
ical sketch in which he has embodied many facts relating to the Doctor’s 
earlier years, with which even his friends were unfamiliar. From Dr. 
Holland's own pen there will be a completed editorial on the ‘ Lessons 
of the Year,’ and an unfinished one on subjects suggested by the 
shooting of the President. An editorial on the late editor himself will 
appear in this department. Dr. Bliss’s reminiscences promise to be par- 
ticularly interesting. From another source, we learn that he dressed 
the President's wound nearly three hundred times. Only once was it 
treated by another hand. The severity of the mental and physical 
strain to which he was subjected during that eighty days’ struggle with 
death is shown by the fact that he has gained, since it terminated, nearly 
seventeen pounds in weight. In reference to the accusation that he 
came to New York to gamble in stocks.while his patient lay at El- 
beron, Dr. Bliss declares that the object of his visit was to borrow 
money from a friend in Wall Street-; and that he tore up a telegram 
addressed to the Francklyn Cottage lest the Wall Street date-line 
should lend color to such a charge. 
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The Fine Arts 


The Yorktown Pillar. 


Ir is often difficult to form an idea of what a monument will look 
like when finished, if there is nothing but a small plaster model to 
judge from, But the Yorktown monument of Messrs. Ward, Hunt, 
and Van Brunt is an exception to the rule. Be it made ever so large, 
it will always be a piece of commonplace work, reflecting anything 
but credit on the artistic status of the United States. We have in 
these gentlemen three persons distinguished in their professions. of 
sculptor and architect ;- yet it is safe to say that any tyro of the 
schools would have produced quite as good a model. Where can the 
eye rest on this pillar, and discover anything brilliant, new, or even 
raised a little way above ordinary stone-mason’s work? On the po- 
dium, might be the answer. And it is true that the only relief to the 
dismal mediocrity of the effort is the circle of thirteen female figures 
engaged in a ‘‘ solemn dance” around the podium. What is called 
the podium is really the first drum above the square base, thicker than 
the upper drums that form the shaft, and inscribed with the legend, 
‘“One Country, one Constitution, one Destiny.’’ This is a not inap- 
propriate and not inartistic method of symbolizing the joyful union of 
the original States. The continuousness of the circle gives the same 
effect of grandeur, of the unending, that is felt in the plate by Will- 
iam Blake to his Book of Job, in which he shows the morning stars 
singing together in the shape of angels. Blake's angels, however, 
have a sublime and original gesticulation in their arms and wings, and 
in the set of their heads, which is not observable in these figures. 
The shaft proper consists of three drums, with four heavy bands about 
them, to conceal their lines of meeting. A circular raised plate on the 
lowest bears the word ‘‘ Yorktown,’’ and underneath it is sculptured a 
branch of laurel. This drum, and the two above it, are strewn with 
stars to represent the present States, and short portions of the shaft 
just below the capital and just above the podium, are channelled with 
the apparent intention of representing the stripes of our flay. This is 
possibly the most unfortunate idea that has occurred to the designers, 
and of such ideas there has been no lack. The base, podium, drums, 
capital, small pedestal, and statue on top are to measure ninety-five feet 
and a half from the platform. The intention is to get height. The 
monument is a shaft that is be visible just as far as possible. What 
grandeur it is to possess is to come from its height. _ But the frequent 
breakages of the upright line in the base, in the podium above the 
dancing figures, and again, worst of all, at each meeting of two drums, 
pulls the whole pillar downward in accordance with one of the com- 
monest rules of perspective. It is safe to say that with these bands 
and various projections, an illusion to the eye of fully twenty-five feet 
is lost. 

The model is too small to admit of an examination of the figure 
that is to stand on the little pedestal on the capital. It betrays at 
present not a glimmer of originality, or beauty, or thought. Itisa 
goddess of liberty of the most dana/e kind. Nor can anything be said 
for the trophies that (experimentally, let us hope) decorate the four 
sides of the base above the inscriptions. They stand in the “‘ pedi- 
ments”’ or gable fronts of the four sides. They have no merit what- 
ever—no artistic force, no skilfulness of grouping, no imagination. 
On the north, where the inscription is to stand as follows: ‘‘ Erected 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress approved Oct. 27, 1781, and 
one approved June 7, 1880,’’ etc., there is a commonplace trophy of 
banners, spears, swords, and drums, such as any engraver would make 
for a bill-head. On thescuth side, where the record of the victory is 
to run, the sculptor has made another, of more value ; with the obli- 
gatory banners and cannon, to be sure, but with a conventionalized 
prow and certain paddles that stir a little the stagnation of ideas 
that pervades most of these trophies. The east side is to have a rec- 
ord of the various treaties of peace, and the trophy is a confused heap 
of symbols containing a bee-hive, printing press, furnace, sail, wheel, 
globe, telescope, barrels, and other objects of uncertain form. The 
west front, which will contain a record of the alliance between France 
and the United States, has a trophy of two shields with the symbols 
of the two countries. the French surmounted by a crown, the Ameri- 
can by an eagle. The position of these trophies in a pediment made 
by a singularly tasteless management of the upper portion of the base 
is not at all satisfactory. They and the base have all the symmetry 
of the worst class of churchyard monuments—a look as if they were 
fabricated by machinery at so much discount for the thousand. 

There is no great merit in the capital, either. The American spread- 
eagle has been used on each of the faces, and garlands encircle the 
lower portion. It is a tame bird, and is of the safne feather with the 
tame dancers below and the tame goddess above. The whole thing 
has a sadly Congressicnal look. Did.its designers have the shrewd- 
ness to gauge the density of Congressional ignorance on matters of art 
and resolve to supply a column in which not a gleam of genius could 
offend their patrons? Taken as a whole, it is no more satisfactory 
than in its component parts. There is no simplicity or restfulness 
about it. It is miggled. As it has been accepted, there is probably 








nothing for it but to take the inevitable. But if these gentlemen 
of New York and Boston have any regard for their reputations among 
artists and connoisseurs, they will manage by some means to remove 
some of the worst features. Thetrophies can be easily altered. It is 
imperative also that the bands, if not also the stars, be removed from 
the main shaft, and that as much more as possible of the finikin orna- 
mentation that catches, without pleasing, the eye be got rid of or sub- 
dued. ; 





Art Notes. 


THE portrait of the late Sidney Lanier, on the outside page of THE 
CritTIc, was enlarged, by the courtesy of the Messrs. Harper, from 
a portrait published in Harper's V’eekly, after a photograph by J. S. 
Cummings. 

The art collection of the late Samuel Bradford Fales, now on exhi- 
bition at Kirby’s auction rooms in Broadway, is in many respects a 
remarkable one ; in extent and variety it leaves little to be desired. 
Choice specimens of European ceramic art, Japanese cloisonné, faience, 
lacquer of most elaborate ornamentation, and ivory carvings of superior 
workmanship are among the many objects presented. A few exam- 
ples of Sévres, such as the Royal Sévres vase and candelabra of mediz- 
val design, are of the first order. Dainty bits of Wedgwood ware are 
here and there displayed ; the Minton, Doulton, and Worcester man- 
ufactures are also numerously represented. Indeed, the most fastidi- 
ous may find much, among the nearly three thousand lots, that cannot 
fail to give pleasure. In Japanese cloisonné, No. 504. is of exquisite 
design and subtle harmony of color. No. 1361, French cloisonné, 
being a copy of the vase in the Imperial Summer Palace at Pekin, is 
a superb example. The miscellaneous bric-d-brac and cabinet orna- 
ments are very curious, many being of great beauty. The collection 
of pictures is less interesting in its way. The canvases by such men 
as Ed. Frére, Isabay, Luminais, Girardet and others of equal impor- 
tance are unfortunately few. An additional part of this collection, 
consisting of illuminated books, engravings, and etchings, will be 
placed on view Nov. 15th, and will doubtless attract art amateurs. 


The Drama 











‘ESMERALDA,’ a domestic drama in four acts, written by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, was produced at the Madison Square The- 
atre last Saturday. When the curtain fell on the second act a new 
playwright was revealed to America. No piece so direct in its sim- 
plicity, so unerring in its pathos, had been given to the boards by a 
native writer. There was a general hum of satisfaction in the house ; 
the critics wer? pleased in spite of themselves ; there was nothing in 
the handiwork to condemn, nv verbiage, no clap-trap, no bits of de- 
scription, nothing that might be expected from the pen of a novelist ; 
and the lay public, the men and women who go to the theatre not for 
criticism but for emotion, looked exultantly at one another with 
moistened eyes. ‘‘ One touch of nature at last,’’ said they. 

One touch of nature! There is an always memorable anecdote 
concerning the first production of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ The 
audience, long accustomed to those artificial comedies of the town 
whereof ‘London Assurance’ still remains as a specimen, were 
amazed at the natural scenes of country life which Goldsmith pre- 
sented, and the dramatist, between the acts, expressed to Colman, 
the manager, his anxiety about some of the jests which concluded the 
play. ‘‘ Tut, tut,’’ said Colman, ‘‘ Alarmed about a few squibs, 
when we've been sitting all night on a barrel of gunpowder.’’ And 
times have not much changed since the most truthful comedy of the 
English stage was voted as dangerous as a barrel of gunpowder. 
Lurid melodramatic excitement, mock Robertsonian sentiment, rank 
emotional sensuality have long been at war with nature, and still the 
Horatian maxim holds good that, driven out with a pitchfork, nature 
will come home at last to stay. There is no other secret than this 
in the overwhelming success of the frst two acts of ‘ Esmeralda.’ 

Their texture is as closely woven as could be desired. Old Mr. 
Rogers, a North Carolina settler, and his daughter Esmeralda live 
under the shadow of ‘‘ old Bald.’? Ore has been discovered on their 
farm, and George Drew, a mining engineer, accompanied by his 
friend Estabrook, who has no stated profession, but who jogs through 
the world honestly and philosophically enough, come to buy the prop- 
erty as cheaply as they can before its owner learns its worth. Old 
Rogers is slow to sell, for the place is dear to him. Esmeralda is loath 
to leave it, for Dave Hardy loves her, and Dave is a young fellow 
who has just built a house to receive her as its mistress. But Mrs. 
Rogers, better known as ‘‘ mother,’’ whom the old farmer has sworn 
‘* never to go back on,’’ rules the household, and insists that the farm 
shall be sold. Happily Dave has a suspicion that something: is 
wrong, confronts the engineer, and is just in time to tear up the con- 
tract. A new bargain is struck ; a large sum of money is given to the 
family, a share in the expected profits is allotted them, and Mrs. Rog- 
ers determines that they shall start for Paris and cultivate the ways of 
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society. But Dave? Well, Dave must stay behind. Esmeralda 


’ must give him up. Dave does not agree to this; nor does Esme- 


ralda. So. oblivious of the service he has rendered her, ‘‘ mother” 
turns savagely on him. ‘‘ The child is eighteen,” she cries. ‘‘ Hith- 
erto you, Dave, are the only man she has known. Do you think if she 
saw others, handsomer, better educated than you, that she would 
choose a country bumpkin for her husband. You are ruining her 
prospects, You are afraid to let her go.’’ What can he do? He can 
only let her go, saying, ‘‘ She will be true to me.”’ And that is the 
substance of the opening act. It is beautiful, both in manner and in 
matter, but a qualm has arisen in the mind of the spectator. This 
‘* mother’ is human ; she was once a pretty girl, well educated, long- 
ing for the pleasures of the town, and for a whim she had married 
Rogers, had condemned herself to what she thinks an ignoble life, 
and by her tyranny and brutality had avenged herself upon him and 
upon the child who was born to him. An odious woman, surely ; be- 
longing to the family of Mother Frochard of the ‘Two Orphans,’ 
but quite outside the pale of placid domesticdrama. And old Rogers, 
submitting idiotically to her tyranny? If the truth be told, he is 
almost more hateful than she is. Such weakness as his is not 
pathetic ; it is criminal. When his wife was defied by Dave, and he 
crooned in amazement that anybody should ‘‘ stand up against moth- 
er,’’ the audience laughed, not with him, but at him. But when his 
wife succeeded in defeating Dave, and he chuckled over the result of 
the combat, they lost patience with him, and almost turned their 
laugh to a hiss. This alone would show Mrs. Burnett how different 
is the perspective of the stage from that of the novel. 

But the second act is pure sunshine. Every line of it is pleasant to 
remember. Jack Desmond and his sister, a delightful American fam- 
ily living in Paris, where they follow the decorative arts, have been 
thrown in the way of Esmeralda and her parents. Esmeralda is pur- 
sued by an adventurer, calling himself the Marquis de Montessin, and 
belonging to a race of adventurers almost extinct since the days of 
Thackeray, but still strong enough to impress the vulgar mind of*Mrs. 
Rogers. Her father is miserable. He goes about in fantastic cos- 
tumes—a coffee-colored redingofe and green gloves ; maunders along 
the ‘‘ Boys’’ (de Boulogne) ; and lives at Number “‘ Katter-a-van- 
dux”’ in some fashionable street. The Desmonds have taken a strong 
interest in Esmeralda, and learn from their friend Estabrook, who was 
present when the original contract was made, that the ore on the 
Rogers farm has proved valueless, and that it has been discovered in 
great quantities in the adjuining property of Dave Hardy. But 
Dave Hardy has mysteriously disappeared. ‘‘ Disappeared,’’ cry the 
Desmonds, “ not a bit of it. Heis herein Paris. He has followed 
Esmeralda in piteous plight, never daring to make himself known, 
falling gradually into poverty—nay, into starvation. We have coaxed 
him to come and see us to-day.’’ And while they hasten to put food 
on the table, pretending tu be. at lunch, Dave Hardy comes, very thin, 
wan, and forlorn ; and, having tempted him to sit and eat, Nora Des- 
mond breaks the news to him. ‘‘ You are rich, rich ; and Esmeralda 
loves you. Men with fortunes and titles have laid them at her feet ; 
and Esmeralda loves you. The time of trial is safely past; and 
Esmeralda loves you.”’ 

There the play ends. Logically there is no more to be said. Unfor- 
tunately the exigencies of the theatre have beguiled Mrs. Burnett into 
adding two more acts, which are entirely episodic and therefore dra- 
matically futile. The flow of admirable diction still continues, but 
the characters are now seen to be beating the air. They have no set 
purpose, no point to make, no goal to reach. By hiding the news of 
Dave’s changed fortunes the author might have prolonged the interest 
a little longer ; but it would in any case have been evident that tne 
gold of the play had been hammered out as thin as was permissible. 
Even those two most agreeable players, Mr. Whiffin and Mrs. Agnes 
Booth, are unable to compensate by their passages of humorous senti- 
ment for the premature decease of the main interest. Even the wrath 
of Esmeralda, represented by a young actress of high promise, Miss 
Annie Russell, and the devotion of Dave, so vigorously played by Mr. 
Eben Plympton, could give no more than a momentary glow to the 
action. Mrs. Rogers had grown so detestable, Mr. Rogers had grown 
so feeble, that one longed for the old melodramatic trap-doors which 
should open and swallow them both up. What the play needs, from 
the opening of the third act, is an entirely new set of incidents, a fresh 
story built over the old one. We do not believe that this defect will 
mar the success of the play ; for its literary merits are exceptional, 
the dramatic momentum of its earlier acts is great, and its characters 
are well and clearly limned. In the subtle art of play-writing, 
wholly separate from that of romance, Mrs. Burnett has much to 
learn ; but she has already deserved well of the American stage, and 
her first piece will doubtless hold a place on the boards until all who 
have sound dramatic instincts shall have had an opportunity to see it. 

Ernesto Rossi appeared at Booth’s Theatre on Monday night. He 
played ‘ Othello,’ and won an instantaneous success. There has 
been a general eagerness to compare him with Salvini, whom he re- 
sembles as little as McCullough resembles Booth. Those who like 
the philosophic calm of Booth will prefer Salvini ; those who are im- 


pressed by the force of McCullough will give the palm to Rossi. But 
no comparison shou!d be drawn between them. Salvini isa tragedian, 
Rossi a melodramatist. One paints with an infinity of fine touches, 
the other with a few bold strokes. One excited critical admiration in 
his impersonation of Othello by the wonderful grace and majesty of 
his bearing, by his repose rather than his violence ; the other stirs 
enthusiasm mainly Ly his bursts of frenzy. In conning the perform- 
ance of Monday last, the memory dwells entirely on the passionate 
scenes. Such whirlwinds of fury swept the stage as no player in 
America ever raised before. . When the Moor had Iago by the throat, 
the heart of the audience stood still. When he seized tair Desdemona 
and shook the life out of her, men veiled their eyes. When, having 
stabbed himself, he staggered to the bed, inade motions of agony 
with his limbs, drew the dagger from his wound and “ died upon a 
kiss,’’ realism could go no farther. All Paris went to see Mlle. 
Croizette poison herself in ‘Le Sphinx’; alf New York will go to 
see Rossi stab himself in ‘ Othello.” His voice, presence, and method 
are only surpassed by those of his more famous countryman. What 
he lacks is self-restraint and the art of modulating his effects. His 
affection for Desdemona is not tenderness, but lust. His manner is 
that of a savage, not of one who could lead the keen Venetians to 
war. Salvini’s passion was overwhelming, because it seemed to 
spring from the depths of a placid nature ; Rossi’s passion is as the 
fretting of a troubled. Is he, then, a good actor? Yes; a Titan 
among players. Is he a good Othello? No; the part has sub- 
tleties which are beyond him. If ‘ Othello’ were recast for the 
stage by M. Adolphe D’Ennery, with some fine sensational scenes and 
naturalistic episodes, Rossi would probably be its ideal hero. He is 
essentially a modern. 


In the round of comedy and character parts which he has presented 
at the Germania Theatre (formerly Wallack’s) during the past four 
weeks, Herr Friederich Haase has succeeded in convincing his audi- 
ences that the German critics who for twenty years have been lavish- 
ing upon him their entire vocabulary of praise are not far wrong in 
their judgment. That his methods are not precisely those to which 
we are accustomed on the English-speaking stage needs not to be 
said. There are inflections, gestures, varieties of tone and action 
which imply habits of thought and expression that can be fully appre- 
ciated only by persons more or less familiar with the language spoken 
on the stage, or at least with the peculiarities of the actor’s race. 
But in Herr Haase’s art these peculiarities of nationality are almost 
wholly lost in the truthfulness of the*general characterization, and they 
fall into their proper place as accessories in a picture wherein one loses 
sight of all but the central figure. One may, indeed, recall the acces- 
sories, the costumes, the secondary figures afterwards, but they make 
the slightest impression at the time. Versatility is net always a proof 
of quality, but nearly all great actors have been versatile. We have 
yet to see Herr Haase in the tragic vé/es of his repertoire. (Lear is 
claimed to be one of the finest.) We shall then have—in Shakspeare 
at least—a certain standard by which to gauge his art. But in the 
character parts in which he has hitherto been seen he has shown such 
subtlety and force that there can be no doubt of the intellectual quality 
of his art. His Shakspeare will undoubtedly differ widely from that of 
either Booth or Salvini. Its comparative value is still to be deter- 
mined. Perhaps the most forceful and striking part in which Herr 
Haase has been seen is Cromwell, in Raupach’s drama ‘ Die Royalis- 
ten.’ As a contrast to his lifelike portrayal of the most varied 
psychological conditions in ‘Sie ist wahnsinnig,’ or the refined 
and exquisite humor of his Chevalier de Rochferrier in ‘ Eine Partie 
Piquet,’ it is astonishing. A word of praise must be said for the ad- 
mirable support .which Mr. Neuendorff has secured forhim. It is 
worthy of any theatre in a German capital. 








Music 








The Italian Opera. 

IT is not to be denied that Her Majesty’s Opera Company (whatever 
that may mean) has made a most auspicious beginning of a season 
that promises, from present appearance, to be noteworthy rather for 
its unusual number of débutants than from any addition to the hack- 
neyed repertoire of previous operatic winters. There is, to be sure, 
the usual list of promised novelties—Gétz’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ 
which formed one of the successes of Miss Hauk’s last London season, 
amongst them ; but we ‘have become so accustomed to Mr. Maple- 
son’s promises, as well as his methods of fulfilling them, that they no 
longer count for much. Rossini’s ‘ Tell,’ one of the few operas in the 
repertoire. of the new Parisian tenor, M. Prevost, whose début came 
too late for extended notice in this issue, is very likely to be given, 
and will probably furnish a brilliant opportunity to that admirable and 
painstaking artist Signor Galassi, whose voice, as well as method, 
seems to improve with each season’s work. ‘ Tell’ has not been heard 
in this city for many a long year ; nor, indeed, unless with an excep- 
tional cast, is it an opera for which the public greatly cares. It con- 
tains a wealth of delightful music and excellent situations, but is never- 
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theless slow and heavy. If, however, M. Prevost should prove admirable artist that he is—is but a weak representative of Wagner’s 
equal to the requirements of ‘‘ Arnoldo,’’ there is hardly a doubt Knight of the Grail. 
but that with the excellent material at his command Signor Arditi will on i 
be able to give us a decidedly enjoyable rendition of Rossini’s seriously The Great Mogul.’ 
trivial masterpiece, and that the charm of the music will go far towards M. AupRAN, who is said to be a young man still, bas had such an 
alleviating the tedium of a performance of very little dramaticinterest. opportunity in this country as rarely falls to the lot of a young com- 
The admirers of Signor Campanini who, towardsthe close of the last poser. His first opera, ‘ Olivette,’ achieved an instantaneous and 
season, regarded the condition of his voice with no little anxiety and pronounced success. On the strength of this success he obtained what 
apprehension, and who hoped for its complete restoration through rest no other composer but Mr. Sullivan had received—i.c., offers from 
and recuperation, will undoubtedly experience considerable disappoint- American managers, who promised not only to represent his works 
ment at the evidences of decadence which it is impossible not to recog- _ properly (in itself a great concession), but even to pay him his share 
nize in what is still a very beautiful organ. It is apparent that either of the profit of such representations. When Mr. Sullivan was asked 
Signor Campanini has not made the fittest use of his congé or that his to write an opera for America, he gracefully acknowledged the com- 
voice is beginning to show the unavoidable ravages of time and over- pliment by writing his best, ‘The Pirates.’ M. Audran seems to 
use. In other words, it has reached that stage whenallof the singer’s hold a meaner opinion of his New York audience. In his latest 
art (and Signor Campanini possesses this art in a rare degree) is re- | work, which received its first representation at the Bijou Theatre on 
quired to carry him safely through an exacting part without a fatal Saturday, October 29th, he sends us a mass of trash that would be dis- 
break, and when the ‘ours de force are applied rather in the direction creditable to the veriest tyro in operatic composition. ‘The Great 
of economy than brilliant display of natural resources. To most of Mogul’ is probably the worst rubbish that has ever been put into the 
those who have followed his career in the past few years it is evident form of athree-act opera. Barring a really pretty waltz tune that 
that he has been overtaxing an organ naturally neither powerful nor forms the fima/e of the first and last acts, there is to be found in the 
of heroic mould ; it is a voice of pure lyric quality, of which it was too entire work scarcely a glimmer of even the ordinary catching melodic 
much to expect that it would bear the strain of much use in parts that quality that is the common property of the thinnest of the French com- 
properly belong to a “‘ robusto.”” There will not be wanting plenty of posers. Of good or even respectable writing there is not a sign. In 
disciples of Bellini and Donizetti who will be ready in this connection _all the opera there are scarcely a dozen measures that might not have 
to lay the blame at the door of Wagner ; indeed, it has been already _ been the work of almost any amateur who can hunt outa bit of a tune 
said that Campanini has been sacrificed to ‘ Lohengrin.’ But the fact on the piano-forte ; and no amateur who had ever been taught how to 
is that if the part of Lohengrin is a severe tax upon his voice—as it sing would be likely to set down the vocal atrocities and utterly un- 
undoubtedly is—he should not attempt to sing it, but should confine musical phrases with which M. Audran tortures hissingers. <A pretty 
himself to such v6/es as he can safely sing. That the music is not of French chanson, ‘ Bon Jour,’ introducetl in the third act, is borrowed 
itself too arduous, provided the voice be of the right quality, is fully from the Parisian ca/¢ chantante repertoire ; it has been well known in 
proven by the experience of Neimann, Nachbauer, Vogl, and other Paris for a dozen years or more, and is by far the best thing in the 
tenors, who have sung it season after season for the past twenty years. opera. In the ‘ Mascotte,’ M. Audran raised a doubt as to whether 
It is only a question of fitness. The truth is that Signor Campanini, he was entitled to be classed among musicians ; in the present work 
although there have always been some enjoyable moments in his sing- fie settles it beyond dispute. His vocation is to write accompani- 
ing of the part, has never been a really good Lohengrin ; certain purely ments for the costumer. The play, originally performed in English 
lyrical episodes treated with considerable skill and handled with de- by Mrs. John Wood some fifteen years ago, is bright and pretty 
lightful grace have been obliged to make good the well-nigh utter lack enough, and has been exceedingly well mounted at the Bijou. The 
of the heroic quality which the score demands, and which is the dis- scenery and costumes are really charming ; the performance—except- 
tinctive characteristic of its treatment by its best representatives. We ing only the appearance and singing of Miss Lilian Russell and a very 
will not venture to say that a really excellent Italian Lohengrin is im- clever rendering of the above-mentioned chanson by Madame Dolaro 
possible, but we are forced to admit that even Signor Campanini— --is extremely stupid. 
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tive down from the beginning of all history to the 
middle period of the modern era They are the work of 
the scholar, a conscientious student, and a Christian 
philosopher. Dr. Milman prepared this new edition 
so as to give it the benefit of the results of more recent 
research. In the notes, and in detached appendices to 
the chapters, a variety of very important questions are 
critically discussed. 





History of Religion in England, 


From the Opening of the Long Parliament to 
the end of the XVIIIth Century. 


By Joun StrovGuton, D.D. 


6 volumes, crown 8vo, $15 per set. Comprising 


I. Church of the Civil Wars. 
JI. Church of the Commonwealth. 
IlI.-1V. Church of the Restoration. 
V. Church of the Revolution. 
VI. Church in the Georgian Era. 

“ There is no need to eulogize Dr. Stoughton's learned 
research, impartiality, thoughtfulness, picturesque style, 
and thorough appreciation of the religious, political, and 
social life of the seventeenth century. The monograms 
of individual lives are simply charming. 
ters, sketched with discrimination and vigor, seem to 
live and move before us. The human actors and their 
surroundings can be realized as distinctively in these 


The charac- 


ages as in any of the brilliant passages of the elegant 
Macaulay.”—London Christian World. 


(= These Books are for sale by all booksellers. Copies sent by express or mail, expense prepaid, on receipt of printed price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 
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theless slow and heavy. If, however, M. Prevost should prove 
equal to the requirements of ‘‘ Arnoldo,”’ there is hardly a doubt 
but that with the excellent material at his command Signor Arditi will 
be able to give usa decidedly enjoyable rendition of Rossini’s seriously 
trivial masterpiece, and that the charm of the music will go far towards 
alleviating the tedium of a performance of very little dramatic interest. 

The admirers of Signor Campanini who, towards the close of the last 
season, regarded the condition of his voice with no little anxiety and 
apprehension, and who hoped for its complete restoration through rest 
and recuperation, will undoubtedly experience considerable disappoint- 
ment at the evidences of decadence which it is impossible not to recog- 
nize in what is still a very beautiful organ. It is apparent that either 
Signor Campanini has not made the fittest use of his comg¢ or that his 
voice is beginning to show the unavoidable ravages of time and over- 
use. In other words, it has reached that stage when all of the singer’s 
art (and Signor Campanini possesses this art in a rare degree) is re- 
quired to carry him safely through an exacting part without a fatal 
break, and when the ‘ours de force are applied rather in the direction 
of economy than brilliant display of natural resources. To most of 
those who have followed his career in the past few years it is evident 
that he has been overtaxing an organ naturally neither powerful nor 
of heroic mould ; it is a voice of pure lyric quality, of which it was too 
much to expect that it would bear the strain of much use in parts that 
properly belong to a ‘‘ robusto.” There will not be wanting plenty of 
disciples of Bellini and Donizetti who will be ready in this connection 
to lay the blame at the door of Wagner ; indeed, it has been already 
said that Campanini has been sacrificed to ‘Lohengrin.’ But the fact 
is that if the part of Lohengrin is a severe tax upon his voice—as it 
undoubtedly is—he should not attempt to sing it, but should confine 
himself to such vé/es as he can safely sing. That the music is not of 
itself too arduous, provided the voice be of the right quality, is fully 
proven by the experience of Neimann, Nachbauer, Vogl, and other 
tenors, who have sung it season after season for the past twenty years. 
It is only a question of fitness. The truth is that Signor Campanini, 
although there have always been some enjoyable moments in his sing- 
ing of the part, has never been a really good Lohengrin ; certain purely 
lyrical episodes treated with considerable skill and handled with de- 
lightful grace have been obliged to make good the well-nigh utter lack 
of the heroic quality which the score demands, and which is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of its treatment by its best representatives. We 
will not venture to say that a really excellent Italian Lohengrin is im- 


possible, but we are forced to admit that even Signor Campanini— 





admirable artist that he is—is but a weak representative of Wagner’s 
Knight of the Grail. 





‘*The Great Mogul.” 


M. AupRAN, who is said to be a young man still, has had such an 
opportunity in this country as rarely falls to the lot of a young com- 
poser. His first opera, ‘ Olivette,’ achieved an instantaneous and 
pronounced success. On the strength of this success he obtained what 
no other composer but Mr. Sullivan had received—i.e¢., offers from 
American managers, who promised not only to represent his works 
properly (in itself a great concession), but even to pay him his share 
of the profit of such representations. When Mr. Sullivan was asked 
to write an opera for America, he gracefully acknowledged the com- 
pliment by writing his best, ‘The Pirates.’ M. Audran seems to 
hold a meaner opinion of his New York audience. In his latest 
work, which received its first representation at the Bijou Theatre on 
Saturday, October 29th, he sends us a mass of trash that would be dis- 
creditable to the veriest tyro in operatic composition. ‘The Great 
Mogul’ is probably the worst rubbish that has ever been put into the 
form of athree-act opera. Barring a really pretty waltz tune that 
forms the fiza/e of the first and last acts, there is to be found in the 
entire work scarcely a glimmer of even the ordinary catching melodic 
quality that is the common property of the thinnest of the French com- 
posers. Of good or even respectable writing there is nota sign. In 
all the opera there are scarcely a dozen measures that might not have 
been the work of almost any amateur who can hunt outa bit of a tune 
on the piano-forte ; and no amateur who had ever been taught how to 
sing would be likely to set down the vocal atrocities and utterly un- 
musical phrases with which M. Audran tortures hissingers. A pretty 
French chanson, ‘ Bon Jour,’ introduced in the third act, is borrowed 
from the Parisian caf¢ chantante repertoire ; it has been well known in 
Paris for a dozen years or more, and is by far the best thing in the 
opera. In the ‘ Mascotte,’ M. Audran raised a doubt as to whether 
he was entitled to be classed among musicians ; in the present work 
fie settles it beyond dispute. His vocation is to write accompani- 
ments for the costumer. The play, originally performed in English 
by Mrs. John Wood some fifteen years ago, is bright and pretty 
enough, and has been exceedingly well mounted at the Bijou. The 
scenery and costumes are really charming ; the performance—except- 
ing only the appearance and singing of Miss Lilian Russell and a very 
clever rendering of the above-mentioned chanson by Madame Dolaro 
—-is extremely stupid. 








SCRIBNER & WELFORDS NEW BOOKS. 





THE GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Messrs. ScriBNER & WELFoRD have had in preparation for twelve months past, and will publish in November: 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


Loiterings along the Lanes, the Common-sides, and the Meadow-paths, with Peeps into the Halls, Farms, and Cottages. By L. G. SEcuin, 
author of “ A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands,” with 250 illustrations from designs by 











. E. Millais, G. J. Pinwell, . Pettie, C. Green, Townley Green, Thomas Macquoid, F. A. Fraser, - McWhirter, 
. Herkomer, | H. Allingham, . P. Burton, Pyne Thompson, . D. Watson, F. Barnard, G. C. Kilburne, ercy Macquoid, 
J. W. North, Robert Barnes, | Arthur Hughes, . Small . Wolf, M. Fraser-Tytler, | E. F. Brewtnall, R. E. Wilkinson, and others. 











This grand Edition de Luxe forms a magnificent Imperial volume, printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, on the finest hand-made paper. The #//ustrations are engraved 
in the highest style of art, and are — in Proof, on real China paper, and mounted with the letterpress of the work. The dinding is in richly ornamented vellum, and is an 


excellent example of the best perio 


of the bookbinder’s art. The whole edition for America will not exceed Three Hundred Copies, and no more will be printed. Each copy 


is numbered, and delivery will be made according to the dates on which the orders are received. The price is $4. 


A ROYAL GIFT-BOOK BY A ROYAL AUTHOR. 


‘ A BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
Designed by Her Royal Highness, THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


The work is printed in colors, on hand-made paper, and is illustrated by 15 full-page water-color drawings, reproduced in the highest style 


of chromo-lithography. Royal 4to, cloth extra, $15. 


*,* Among the illustrated Christmas books that we shall issue about the end of November, one of the most beautiful and interesting will be the above ‘ Birthday-Book,” 
by Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice, the ape daughter of Queen Victoria. The book will consist of illustrations in water-colors, very charmingly executed, and 


designed to represent by their appropriate flowers t 


e twelve months of the year. The 


firm of J. G. Bach, of Leipzig, has been entrusted with the reproduction of these works 


of art in chromo-lithography. As an instance of the difficulties of this process in the present case, we may mention that the illustrations for August and December are printed 
in no less than seventeen colors, and that for April, eighteen. The volume, which will be produced in a manner worthy of its parentage, is intended to be one of the most 


magnificent gift-books of the year. 


Q SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY SCRIBNER & WELFORD. Those of our customers who wish to be sure of getting a copy of the above, should send in their names at once, 
as only a limited number have been printed, and our supply is likely to be very soon exhausted. 


THE ART OF DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. HAwEts, author 
of “ Art of Beauty,” ‘* Art of Dress,’’ etc. With 74 fine illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. 

Contents: First Book—The Search After Beauty. Second Book—Retrospect of 
Rooms. 7hird Book—On Place ard Tone—On Walls—On Windows—On Mirrors— 
On Movables—On Fireplaces and Fires—Lighting and Ventilation—On the vo gd of 
Freedom—On our Sentete--Conchsitn—and a List of Art Designers in England, from 
the earliest times to the present day. 


THE WILD GARDEN; or, Our Groves and Gardens Made Beau- 


tiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants; being One Way Onwards from 
the Dark Ages of Flower Gardening, with Suggestions for the Regeneration of the 
Bare Borders of the London Parks. By W. Ropinson. With numerous beautiful 
wood-engravings designed by Alfred Parsons. 8vo, cloth, uncut, $4. 


OUR RIVER (THE THAMES). By Georce D. Lestig, R.A. 
With numerous beautiful illustrations by the Artist-Author. Super-royal, 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $ro. f , 

The drawings have been specially made by the author himself, and engraved 
with absolute fidelity. Those which are on full-page printed separately on selected 

India-paper, and mounted with an ample margin. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of advertised price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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RICALY TihUSTRATED GIET-BOOKS HOR J88)-j882. 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son 





HAVE NOW READY: 


RAPHAEL: 


HIS LIFH, HIS WorRES, AND HIS TIMES. 
Translated from the French of EUGENE MUNTZ. 


Illustrated with 155 Engravings and 41 Full-page plates. 
Price, $12.50; full gilt edges, $13.50. 


in half morocco, gilt top. 


One imperial octavo volume, 600 pages, handsomely bound 


he large number of illustrations in the text, together with the numerous full-page plates, in this superb work, all reproduced 
from Paintings or fac-similes of Drawings of RAPHAEL, by the FIRST ARTISTS IN EUROPE, make this the 
most artistic and valuable Gift-Book ever published in this country. 


A PICTURESQUE TOUR IN PICTURESQUE LANDS. 


France, Spain, 
Belgium, 


are engraved in the highest style of art. 
in a neat box). Price, $ro. 


Tyrol, 


This work forms a magnificent imperial folio volume, printed on superfine English paper. 
ings, many of them full-page plates, from designs by the most celebrated painters of the various countries described. 


Germany, 
Italy, 


Svvitzerland, 


Holland, 
Scandinavia. 


It is illustrated with over 170 engrav- 
The illustrations 


The binding is richly ornamented, extra cloth, full gilt side and edges, bevelled boards (put up 


The London Times —_ : ‘*Nothing can be happier than the way in which the artists of this work bring palpably before us precisel 
an 


what we want to know. 


BRETON, COROT, the eminent landscape - painter, 


y of the subjects will be sootuaees as the work of artists so distinguished as 
SRAELS, the first of the modern Dutch school, 


JULE 
and 


TIDEMOND, the Norwegian, whose pictures are so remarkable for truth and character.” 
FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Che MAY BLOSSOM; 


Or, The PRINCESS AND HER PEOPLE. 


One quarto volume, handsomely bound. 


Price, $2.50. This volume, quite in advance of its predecessors in engraving, 
original designs, and color-printing, is executed by Dalziel Brothers, from original paintings by H. H. 


Emmerson, the prin- 


cipal illustrator of ** Afternoon Tea; ” and the accompanying verses are also by Marion M. WinGRAVE—the author of the rhymes in 


“ AFTERNOON TEA.” 


SHAKSPEARIAN TALES IN VERSE. 


A Rhyming Version of some of the Popular Plays of Shakspeare. 
By Mrs. VALENTINE, with about ONE HUNDRED full pages of colored and other illustrations, from ORIGINAL 


DESIGNS, by R. ANDRE, engraved by Emrik and Binger. 


and edges. Price, $3. 





One royal quarto volume, elegantly bound in extra cloth, full gilt sides 


New and Important Works Just Published: 


THE LIFE ‘AND SPEECHES OF 


Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By GrorGE BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of the Life of Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Price, $2.50. 

This important work will appear in one large crown 
octavo volume of 700 pages, embellished with two fine 
steel portraits, one from the latest portrait taken of Mr. 
Bright, the other from a painting made of him in early 

ife. 

Among new material not before published, this work 
will contain an important correspondence between Mr. 
Bright and the late President of the United States (Mr. 
Hayes). Every Parliamentary speech made by Mr. 
Bright and every other one of his Public Addresses of 
importance will be dealt with at length, and the finest 
and most important passages published in extenso. ‘The 
biography will be brought down to and include the 
year 1881. 

While the biography will be interesting to all read- 
ersas an historical record, it will have special value 
for all libraries. 





A New Library Edition of 


MILMAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


With Table of Contents and full Indexes. Printed 
SJrom large type, on laid, tinted paper, in 8 vols., 
crown 8vo, strongly bound in extra cloth. 


Price, $12 per set (reduced from $24.50). 
Tuis New Epition comprises 


History of the Jews, ° . 2 Vols. 
History of Christianity, . . - 2 Vols. 
History vf Latin Christianity, 4 Vols. 


Dr. Milman has won lasting popularity as an historian 
by his three great works. History of the Fews, History 
of Christianity, and History of Latin Christianity. 
These works link on to each other, and bring the narra- 
tive down from the beginning of all history to the 
middle period of the modernera They are the work of 
the scholar, a conscientious student, and a Christian 
philosopher. Dr. Milman prepared this new edition 
So as to give it the benefit of the results of more recent 
research. In the notes, and in detached appendices to 
the chapters, a variety of very important questions are 
critically discussed. 





History of Religion in England, 


From the Opening of the Long Parliament to 
the end of the XVIIIth Century. 


By Joun Strovcuton, D.D. 


6 volumes, crown 8vo, $15 per set. Comprising 
I. Church of the Civil Wars. 
II, Church of the Commonwealth. 
IlI.-1V. Church of the Restoration. 
V. Church of the Revolution. 
VI. Church in the Georgian Era. 


“ There is no need to aches Dr. Stoughton's learned 
research, impartiality, thoughtfulness, picturesque style, 
and Geoneaath appreciation of the religious, political, and 
social life of the seventeenth century. The monograms 
of individual lives are simply charming. |The charac- 
ters, sketched with discrimination and vigor, seem to 
live and move before us. The human actors and their 
surroundings can be realized as distinctively in these 
ages as in any of the brilliant passages of the elegant 
acaulay.”—London Christian World. 


(2 These Books are for sale by all booksellers. Copies sent by express or mail, expense prepaid, on receipt of printed price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 
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FASHION NOTES. 





Plush trimming is in vogue. 
#* x 
Artificial fur is the latest novelty. 
#*% 
Embroidery for elegant toilets is much worn. 
ate 
Sealskin has lost none of its popularity for Winter 


garments, 
#* 


Hand-crochet trimming, 20 inches wide, is available 


for dress fronts. 
a 
Fur-lined garments at James McCreery & Co.’s are 


worth looking at. a 


A fabric that may properly be called artificial fur is 
very pretty for trimming children’s garments. 
as 
Pleasant to the touch are the fine silken undergar- 
ments lately introduced by James McCreery & Co. 
* 
* 
English and Irish Point, Point de Venice, and Point 
Duchesse will be the fashionable laces this Winter. 
#* 
Gold and silver threads are employed with fine ef- 
fect in many of the dress goods displayed this season, 
* 
* 
Beautiful silk undergarments for ladies as well as 
gentlemen are on James McCreery & Co.’s retail coun- 


ters. ihe 
Ribbons with a satin ombre surface on one side, and 
watered silk of a different color on the other, are ele- 
gant. vy 
Shades of cashmere not easy to procure may be 
found in the dress goods department of James Mc- 


Creery & Co. 
a* 

Delicately tinted flowers and foliage woven on gauze 
of a light tint are to be found in variety at James Mc- 
Creery & Co.’s. 
#* x 

Damask towels, with broché borders of bright colors, 
are very pretty, and even a towel may as well as not be 
pretty. ee 

A superb sash ribbon has a motive derived from the 
eye of the peacock’s feather and employs the most 
brilliant colors and much gold. 


ate 


Grenoble, France, is the home of the Vexve Jouvin 
who makes the perfect-fitting gloves for which Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co. are agents. 


ae 


James McCreery & Co. devote much attention to their 
extensive black goods department, where mourning 
fabrics of every kind may be found. 

** 

The elegant costumes in the ladies’ department at 
James McCreery & Co.’s have been carefully designed 
to suit different types of womanly beauty. 


a*e 


Makers of cases for jewelry and silverware will study 
their interest by examining the beautiful silks and vel- 
vets imported by James McCreery & Co. 


ae 


Zsthetic garments for children, suggestive of Du 
Maurier and Kate Greenaway, are to be found in the 
children’s department at James McCreery & Co.’s. 


a*s 


Some of the artificial fur made for James McCreery 
&-Co. emulates the spotted coat of the leopard and 
some is a very good representation of Russian sable. 


a*e 


Plush for those who wish to do embroidery for fur- 
niture may be found at James McCreery & Co.’s of all 
the desirable low tones that are so much sought after, 





Lhe Man Fesus. 


““Nothing is more a distinguishing mark of the 
present age than the number of thoroughly equipped 
scholars who, abreast with the latest that has been 
demonstrated in science and criticism, are still eager to 
resuscitate from the annals of the past whatever is 
profound, touching, and imperishable in their records. 


A very striking tllustration of 
this ts found in a recent book by 
Fohn W. Chadwick, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., entitled ‘The Man 
Fesus; a book expressive not 
merely of a purely individual, 
but of a widely prevalent ten- 
dency of the time. 


F Too long has there been .a divorce between 
rational criticism and genuine human emotion. It is in 
vain to think to turn back the tide of free, resolute and 
untrammelled thought, though absolutely compelling 
different conceptions from those natural to ages of 
ignorance and superstition. The truest friends of 
religion and of every exalted feeling in the breast of 
man are the men into whose soul the iron of this epoch 
of doubt and struggle has entered most deeply, and 
who, while recognizing bravely and once for all what 
must imperatively be abandoned, yet retain perfect 
clearness of vision and unshaken loyalty of affection for 
all that abides fresh, young, and immortal—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever,” says the Boston Sun- 
day Herald. 
Price, $1. 





Sold everywhere by all Booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 


Roberts Bros., Boston. 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a. delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 











JAMES POTT, 


Theological, Church, and General Literature ; 
Prayer-Books, in elegant bindings ; 
Bibles for Students’ and Family use ; 
All the Choice Holiday Books for Children and 
Gifts ; Books in Bindings; 
Christmas Cards, etc., etc. 
All at reasonable prices. 


12 Astor Place, New York. 





The Critic. 


‘¢ Well written and instructive.” —. V. Evening Post. 
* An admirabie journal.”’—Christian Advocate. 
“* In excellent hands,”—Boston Sat. Eve'g Gazette, 








The Wyoming Literary Monthly. 





Devoted .to the Study of Literature, 
Original Literature, Current Literature, 
College Life. 


The only Magazine of its kind published in the world. 





Vot. I. NOVEMBER, I881. No. 1. 





Sixty-four pages of entertaining and 
instructive reading matter. 





The original studies presented this month 
embrace four periods of our literature. The 
well-written and well-developed article by 
Charles Henry Raymond, A.M., on the 
“ Anglo-Saxon Literature,” will be followed 
by a paper on the “ Miracle Plays,” by Clar- 
ence L. Dean, of Kalamazoo College, but no 
regular work will be done by the editor in 
that department. In the classics the paper 
on ‘‘ Geoffrey Chaucer ” will be followed by 
one on “Edmund Spenser,” by Rev. John 
Brubaker, A.M,, of Carthage College. Ben 
Jonson, Bacon, Shakespeare, Fuller, Tay- 
lor, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, and others of 
more recent time, will be taken up as soon 
as space will permit. Of recent and con- 
temporary writers we shall treat at an early 
day, Carlyle, Disraeli, Robert Browning, 
Charles Kingsley, Tennyson, J. S. Mill, 
Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, Gladstone, 
Proctor, Huxley, Froude, Ruskin, and the 
late Dean Stanley. In American writers, 
Irving, Cooper, Channing, Poe, Bryant, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier,, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau, and 
others. Studies of other periods will be in- 
troduced, and also the classics of other lan- 
guages. 

The department of general literature will 
consist of original essays, sketches, biographi- 
cal studies and the more elaborate papers 
received for publication. 

The ‘‘Open Congress” is what its name 
indicates, open to all. Unconfined to any 
theme, we shall publish all worthy produc- 
tions, upon any topic, that we may receive. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Sans Souci,” we shall 
admit only such poems as are perfect in form 
and metre, and of merit. 

We would call especial attention to our 
“Prize Question” as furnishing current 
material for statistics of value to the thought- 
ful student. 

We intend to make ‘‘Our Colleges” one 
of the leading features of the Wyominc 
MonrHLY, and will devote ample space to 
the same. We wish to, and will, obtain an 
active representative and correspondent in 
every enterprising institution of education 
in the United States and Dominion of Can- 
ada, and such representatives will furnish 
us with spicy, fearless, and entertaining 
communications. The departments of “The 
Literary World,” ‘Our Publishers,” and 
“Our Magazines’’ will be found complete 
in themselves ; they are prepared with much 
care, especially for our pages, thus giving 
within the columns of one magazine the di- 
gest.of all the important movements in the 
literary world. 





SINGLE Corliss, 20c. $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
C. WELLS MOULTON, 
BurFALo, N, Y 


Address, 
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J. W. BOUTON, 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY 
I 


A Treatise on Wood Engrav- 
ing: 

Historical and Practical. By 
Wiutttram Anprew Cuatro and 
Joun Jackson. With an ad- 
ditional Chapter by Henry G. 
Bony, and 450 fine Illustrations. 
A reprint of the last Revised 
Edition. 1 vol., Royal 8vo, 
cloth, uncut, $9.00. Half Mo- 
rocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


TI. 
Evenings with the Skeptics: 
Or, Free Discussions on Free 


Thinkers. By Joun Owen, D.D. | 


1. Pre-Christian Skepticism. 11. 
Christian Skepticism. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


NEARLY READY, 
Monumental Christianity. 

Or, the Art and Symbolism of 
the Christian Church. By Jonn 
P. Lunpy, D.D., with two hun- 
dred Illustrations. Second 
Edition, 1 vol, small 4to 
cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
Litsrature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


j. L. & J. B. CULDER,. ...'. « . . Burren. 


“ An attractive and neatly printed journal.” —Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

“ Winning for itself a decidedly favorable position.”’—- 
Methodist. 

‘* Evidently means to succeed.” —Lou/isville Courier- 
Fournal. 

“ Its illustrations are admirable.”—N. Y. Freeman's 
Journal. 

** Conducted with decided ability."—A merican Is- 
raelite. 

“Starts under the best auspices.””-—NMew York Times. 

** Well written and instructive.”"—W. VY. Evening Post. 

“* Well spoken of universally.” —. V.£ve'g Telegram. 

“A very handsome journal.” —Norristown Herald. 

** Deserves to succeed.” —San Francisco Argonaut. 

“The best journal of its class.”—Detrott Chaff. 

* An admirable journal.” —Christian Advocate. 

“Improves with age.” —New Haven Telegram. 

** Just what we need.”"—Southern Churchman. 

** No question of its ability.”"—Home Fournad. 

“¢ First class in every respect.” —Pager World. 

** Honest and able.”—Avrt Amateur. 

“ Excellent.”—NMew York Mail, 





Important New Publications 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. 


RA WLINSON'’S 
Ancient Monarchies. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Col- 
lected from Ancient and Modern Sources. By GzorGe 
Rawinson, M.A., Professor of Ancient History in 
Oxford University. 

From the latest English Edition. Illustrated with 


Maps and 657 Engravings. vols., 8v0, hand- 
somelf printed and bound. 


A want has long been felt for a good edition ata 
moderate price of Rawlinson’s authoritative and inter- 
esting work. 

The aim has been to supply this want by a complete 
and thoroughly well-executed edition in convenient 
form, and at nearly half the price of the English Edi- 
tion, the only one Coscteties obtainable. 


A Short History of 
Art. 


By Jutia B. pe Forest. 8vo, with 253 illustrations, 
a full index, having the pronunciation of the names 
indicated by phonetic spelling, a glossary of terms, 
various charts, etc. Cloth, $2. 

This short history has been prepared with especial 
reference to the wants of those who have given no at- 
tention to the subject. While giving clearly a survey of 
the main facts in the history of art, it is not a dry cata- 
logue of names and dates, but interest and enthusiasm 
are awakened in the mind of the student. 


A “STUDENT'S EDITION” OF 
LUBKE’S 


Fitstory of Art. 

Edited by CLarence Coox. Complete in two vols., 
small 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, handsomely 
printed, and bound in cloth, $7.50. 

*,.* The Original Edition will be keptin stock as here- 

tofore, 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14. 


This Student’s Edition of Liibke has been issued to 
meet a demand for the work in more convenient and less 
expensive form, while the price is but little more than 
half that of the original edition. The volumes are made 
more portable, and that without sacrifice of excellence 
in mechanical execution. 


The Renatssance of 


ART IN FRANCE. 


By Mrs. Mark Pattison. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$7.50. 
The Civilization of the Period 


OF THE 


Renazssance in Italy. 


By JAcoB BurRKHARDT. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


Vankee Doodle. 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. Pictured 
by Howarp Py.e. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in 
colors in a manner which for originality and strong de- 
lineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take a 
first place among the artistic color-books of the day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORE. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


FUST PUBLISHED: 
A New Novel, by the author of ‘One Summer.” 


AUNT SERENA. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HowArpD. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1.25. 

“There is much in it that is unexpected, and, as we 
have before suggested, the conventionalities of novel- 
writing are occasionally overleaped. . . . e have 
quoted enough from it to show its rare literary quality, 
and to prove that Miss Howard is entitled to a hi 
place among the best writers of American fiction.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Six thousand copies ordered in advance of publica- 
tion. 


ROSEMARY AND RUE. The seventh 
Round-Robin Novel ($1). The period is 
that of the Revolutionary War, and the 
scenes are laid in France, at Newport, and 
at Yorktown. The Boston Budget refers 
its authorship to the same hand that wrote 
the wonderfully successful romance, ‘‘ A 
Nameless Nobleman.” 


SOUTH SEA SKETCHES. 
MADELINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 
12mo, $1.50. 

““A collection of chapters about far-away and ro- 
mantic coasts—Callao, Lima, the islands and ports under 
the shadow of the Andes; Valparaiso, Santiago, and 
other beautiful cities of the South Seas. . The 
author had exceptional facilities for seeing the South 
American countries at their best, since her husband was 
the admiral in command, at that time, of the South 
Pacific squadron.” 

The N.Y. Commercial A dvertiser calls this *‘ a work 
of exceeding interest.” 


A PICKWICKIAN PILGRIMAGE. By 
Joun R. G. HAssarp. 1 vol., small 
16mo, $1. 

A series of delightful studies of Dickens’s London, 
with excursions in the footsteps of Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Winkle, to Rochester, Dorking, etc. The volume 
also includes ‘“* A Boat Voyere on the Wye,” from Ross 
to Monmouth and Tintern Abbey. 


SONGS AND LYRICS. By Miss Eien 
M. HvuTCHINSON. 1 vol., 16mo, with 
frontispiece representing George H. 
Boughton’s celebrated picture, which was 
inspired by Miss Hutchinson’s poem of 
“ Rose Standish.” 

The Boston Budget remarks that some of these beau- 
tifully finished lyrics suggest Herrick. The Mew York 
Herald says that this little group of fifty-two songs 
‘*contains more real poetry than hundreds of extant 
octavos.”” The Boston 7ranscrifi praises the book as 
‘** full of tender and delicate bits of verse, . . . ex- 
quisitely graceful and sweet.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings, and Philosophy. By GEroRGE 
WILLIs COOKE. I vol., crown 8vo, $2. 
‘No picture of a noble and simple life has been 
drawn with more vividness and beauty than this of Mr. 
Emerson, It is charming. It wins affectién and com- 
mands respect. This biographical volume is only an in- 
troduction to the stud of r. Emerson’s writings, and 
it contains one of the best portraits of him that has ever 
been published.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


THE GLAD YEAR ROUND. For Boys 
and Girls. By Miss A. G. PLympron. 
Square 8vo, with illuminated covers, $2.50. 


A series of new poems, admirably adapted to please 
both young and old, quaint, origjaal, and amusing. 

Every page is adorned with fresh and spirited illustra- 
tions by a new artist, and these dainty pictures are 
richly and appropriately colored. The antique costumes 
and Zoneaational inndacogina shown in these designs are 
full of refreshing interest; and the sprays of flowers— 
daisies, clover-tops, marigolds, pussy-willows—all in 
their natural colors, thrown carelessly across the pages 
here and there, aptly illuminate the droll rhymes. 

“* The Glad Year Round”’ is a successful venture in 
the field of art which has been made so popular by the 
works of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway. 

‘* The verses are fresh and lively, and the illustrations 
full of life and grace. If all children were as dainty and 
winning as the delightful creatures who beam upon us 
from these pretty pages, what a pleasant world it would 
be!"—New York Tribune. 


Sold by Booksellers. 





By Mrs. 
I vol., 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, Boston, 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S 


LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 


IN THE NEW SERIES OF 
LIVES of AMERICAN WORTHIES. 


16mo, $1.25. 


The subjects and authors thus far selected are: Curis- 
TOPHER CoLuMBUSs (1440-1506), by W. L. Alden, of the 
New York 7imes, author of ** The Moral Pirates,”’ etc. ; 
Captain JoHN SMITH (1579-1631), by Charles Dudley 
Warner, author of ‘‘ My tm in a Garden,” etc. ; 
WiLuiAM Penn (1644-1715), by Robert J. Burdette, of 
the Burlington Hawkeye ; BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706- 
1790), by ; GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799), 
by John Habberton, author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,” etc.; 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826), by —; ANDREW 
JACKSON (1767-1845), by George ‘IT. Lanigan, author of 
* Fables out of the World.”’ a 

If the names of the authors awaken a_ suspicion that 
there may be something humorous in the books, it should 
be known that, despite anything of that kind, the truth 
of history is adhered to with most uncompromising rig- 
idity—perhaps, in some cases, a little too uncompromis- 
ing, or compromising : that depends on the point of view. 

Recent announcements make it proper to state that 
this series was begun several years ago. The volume 
now published was in type in the spring of the current 

ear. 

The publishers congratulate themselves that they are 
able to inaugurate the series with a volume by one who 
is often called the most delicate of American humorists, 
and who is at the same time known as a painstaking 
scholar. 

From the Prerace: ‘‘// my estimate of the char- 
acter of Smith is not that which his biographers have 
entertained, and differs from his own candid opinion, 
J can only plead that contemporary evidence and a col- 
lation of his own stories show that he was mistaken. 
J am not aware that there has been any systematic 
effort to collate his different accounts of his exploits. 
Lf he had ever undertaken the task, he might have dis- 
turbed that serene opinion of himself which makes 
him a man who realized his own ideals.” 

The later volumes are in fields which, having been al- 
ready more thoroughly explored, do not call for so much 
original research. The authors having less of the in- 
vestigator’s labor thrown upon them, have given freer 
rein to the humor which has made them celebrated. 








A SUMPTUOUS GIFT-BOOK. 


GREECE AND ROME, 
Their Life and Art. 


By Jacop von FAtkg, Director of the Imperial Muse- 
ums, Berlin. Translated by Willigm Hand Browne. 
4to, $r5. 

The numerous portraits of interesting objects and 
pictorial ** restorations” of places and occurrences in 
Athens, Rome, and Olympia, are believed to surpass in 
interest and artistic merit anything of the kind ever 
before published. 





Young Folks’ History of the 
War for the Union. 


By Joun D. Cuamptin, Jr., editor of the “ Young 

Folks’ Cyclopedia.” 8vo, copiously illustrated, $2.75. 

Time has at length placed among curious and intel- 
ligent readers a generation which has no personal 
knowledge of the great American Civil War. As most 
of these new readers are‘ Young Folks,” the publish- 
ers have peculiar satisfaction in announcing a history 
of that conflict suited to their needs, combining im- 
partiality and all needed completeness,and written by 
an author whose reputation ts established for through- 
ness, accuracy, and facility in writing for the young. 


Mythology and Folk-lore. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative My- 
thology and Folk-lore. By the Rev. Sir GzorGs Cox, 
Bart. 12mo, $1.75. 

OUR FAMILIAR SONGS, 
And Those who made Them. 


Edited by Heten Kenprick Jounson. 


8vo, $6. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


HENRY HOLTS& CO., 


NEW YORK, 





Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Books. 


LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun 
Morey. §8vo, cloth, $3. 


Perhaps no man of his time was an object of greater 
interest than Richard Cobden, the great corn-law agi- 
tator and advocate of free trade, which is even now the 
great political question of the day, and his life by that 
fascinating biographer, John Morley, will command a 
world-wide attention. . 


GASPARA STAMPA. A Venetian Sappho. 
By EuGene Benson. With a Selection 
from her Sonnets, translated by GEORGE 
FLEMING, author of ‘‘ Kismet.” 16mo, $1. 


““ The Sappho of Venice has expressed all her own 
experience of love and abandonment in sonnets which 
are the very outpouring of her heart. They reveal her 
impassioned nature, her anguish, and her despair ; they 
render her name famous throughout Italy. It was even 
said that no verse more sweet and elegant and impas- 
sioned had ever been written.” 


MY FIRST HOLIDAY ; or, Letters Home 
Srom Colorado, Utah, and California. By 
CAROLINE H. DALL. 12mo, $1.50. 


The author, in “A Preface to be Read,’ explains the 
occasion for this book, and says : ‘* These pages are only 
letters to my friends ; they tell how 7 saw things, and 
what the people said before me, or answered to my 
questions.”” ‘** My-First Holiday’ has a great deal of 
that personal experience which so often makes the prin- 
cipal charm of private letters, and gives vivacity and 
reality to a traveller’s journal,” says the Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


BALLADS AND SONNETS. By DANTE 
GABRIEL RosseTTI. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


“* The ballad of ‘ Sister Helen’ is to be ranked with 
those supreme efforts of human imagination which are 
a possession for alltime. . . . The ballad of ‘ Rose- 
Mary’ is by far the greatest romantic ballad that has 
appeared in this country since the publication of ‘ Sister 
Helen,’ which itself has had no equal since ‘ Christa- 
bel,” says the London Atheneum, 


MASSACHUSETTS IN THE WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. A Gen- 
eral, Political, Legal, and Legislative His- 
tory from 1774 to 1881. By Harrier H, 
ROBINSON. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson—whose late husband, 
* Warrington,’ wielded a keen pen in behalf of many re- 
formatory movements—has written a graphic and inter- 
esting sketch of the part which Massachusetts has taken 
in the ‘Woman-Suffrage Movement.’ She treats first 
the general, then the political, and afterward the legal 
and legislative history, and then sums up the results of 
the agitation to the present time, and describes the work 
which women have accomplished in various occupations 
which were formerly closed to them. Mrs. Robinson’s 
volume is easy reading, alike because of its size and its 
style, and it possesses a distinct and positive interest,” 
says the Yournal. 


HECTOR: A Story. By Fiora L. SHaw, 
author of “ Castle Blair.” 16mo, $1. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 








NEW BOOKS. 


HOME BALLADS. 


By BayarpD TAYLor. Beautifully illustrated, artistically 
stamped and bound, in the same general style as “* The 
Hanging of the Crane,”’ “* Forest Scenes,’”’ etc. Cloth, 
handsomely stamped, $5 ; morocco, or tree calf, $9. 
A beautiful holiday book, containing five of Mr. 


Taylor’s most poner ballads, finely illustrated, printed 
ahd bound in the best style of the Riverside Press. 


COUNTRY BY-WAYFS. 


By Saran OrNE Jewett, author of ‘* Deephaven,” 
“Old Friends and New,”’ “* Play Days.”’ $1.25. 
Another book of essays and sketches like those in 

Miss Jewett’s previous volumes, which describe certain 

features of New England country life and character with 

a truthfulness, simplicity, sympathy, and pathos quite 

inimitable. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper, author of the ‘* Bodley 
Books.”” A handsome quarto volume, containing 450 
double-column pages. Profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated, and very attractively bound. The frontispiece 
is a charming colored picture designed by Rosina 
Emmet. $3.50. 

** The Children’s Book”’ is in itself a whole library. It 
contains generous selections from the best standard books 
ever written for children, including Fables, Tales, Bal- 
lads, Stories, Songs, and other Poems. These have been 
chosen with great care, and with the numerous pictures 
and the attractive printing and binding, make a book of 
extraordinary value and interest, which cannot fail to be 
exceedingly popular as a gift-book and a book for every 
family. 


WHITTIER BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


With steel portrait and 12 illustrations. Square 18mo, 
beautifully stamped. Cloth, $1; flexible calf, mo- 
rocco, or seal, $3.50. 

This book is prepared on the same plan which has 


roved so popular in the Longfellow and Emerson 
irthday-Books. 


A HOME IDYL and OTHER 
POEMS. 


By J. T. Trowsxince, author of “ The Vagabonds,” 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This book contains many of the poems Mr. Trow- 
bridge has written since the publication of ‘* The Emi- 
grant’s Story,” in 1874. Mr. Trowbridge’s ballads and 
poems of every-day life are so true to nature and reveal 
so warm a sympathy with the experiences of every-day 
people that they are deservedly very popular. 


New Lditions of Mr. Trowbridge’s 
previous Volumes. 
THE VAGABONDS, AND OTHER Poems. $1.25.3 
Tue EmiGrant’s Story, AND OTHER Poems. $1.25. 


These have for some time been out of the market, and 
are now reissued in attractive style and at a reduced 


price. 
THE HUDSON. 


A Poem. By Watvace Bruce, author of ** The Land 
of Burns,” ‘‘ Yosemite,’ etc. Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

A poem describing, in flowing, picturesque verse, the 
features of the Hudson which by beauty, or legend, or 
historic incidents appeal most strongly to those who visit 
or read of this beautiful river. The illustrations sup- 
plement its descriptions, and the whole forms an attrac- 
tive gift-book. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
(Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave.) 
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ROBT, CLARKE & 60.’S 
New Publcations. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. Com- 
~. prising its Complete Scientific and Life History, to- 
ether with a Practical Treatise on Angling and Fly- 
Fishing, and a full description of Tools, Tackle, and 
Implements. By Dr. James A. HENSHALL. [Illus- 
trated, 12mo, $3. 


MIAMI WOODS, A Golden Wedding, and 


Other Poems. By Witit1am D. GALLAGHER. 12mo, 
2. 





THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST IN 1634, by John Nicolet, with a Sketch of 
His Life. By C. W. BuTTERFIELD. 12mo, $1. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. A Critical Re- 


view of. By CHARLES REEMELIN. 8vo, $3. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. A Syl- 


labus of. By Prof. J. M. Harr. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 


CINCINNATI WATER-WORKS. A His- 
tory of. fWith 13 plates. By Tuomas J. BEL. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


FOUR YEARS AMONG SPANISH- 
a AMERICANS. By Hon. Frep. HassaureK, A 
new edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SECRET OF THE ANDES. A 
romance. By the same Author. 12mo, $1.50. 
Thesame in German. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


ONCE A YEAR; or, The Doctor's Puzzle. 
By E. B.S. 16mo, $r. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN THE BLUE 
GRASS. A New and Practical Cook-Book, by the 
Ladies of the Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ky. 
Thirteenth thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BLACK ARTS IN MEDICINE. 
By the late Dr. J. D. Jackson, of Danville, Ky. 
12mo, 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD. An Ac- 
count of the Appearance and Pretensions of Joseph 
C. Dilks in Eastern Ohio in 1826. By R. H. Taney- 
HILL, 12mo, paper, 30 cents. 


Art Books. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING WITHOUT A, 
MASTER. A Complete Treatise on Landscape 
Drawing in Charcoal, with Lessons and Studies after 
Allongé. By Kart Rosert. Illustrated, 8vo, $1. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 
the Art of. By A.L. Vaco. With an Appendix on 
Modelling in Foliage, etc., for Pottery and Architect- 
ural Decorations. 7 Benn Pitman. Illustrated, 

I 


Instructions in 


square 12mo, boards, 


CHINA PAINTING. A Practical Manual 
for the Use of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard 
Porcelain. By M. Louise McLauGuuiin. Square 
12mo, boards, 75 cents. 


POTTERY DECORATION. A Practical 
Manual of Underglaze Painting. By M. Louise Mc- 
LavUGHLIN, Square 12mo, boards, $x. 


Will be published November 10: 


THE SHAKSPEAREAN MYTH; or, 
William Shakspeare and Circumstantial Evidence. 
By AprLeTon MorGaNn. 12m0, $2. 


THOMAS CORWIN. A Sketch. By A. 
P. Russg.t, author of “ Library Notes.” With a 


finely engraved Steel Portrait of Mr. Corwin. 16mo, 
t. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. 








Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY: 
TITCOMB’S LETTERS, 
GOLD FOIL, 
BITTERSWEET. 
Each 1 vol., r2mo, $1.25. 


A re-issue of the . 
Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, with the Author's Revision. From new 
stereotype plates; at a reduced price. The remain- 
ing volumes will follow at regular intervals. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. Vol. III. 
Edited by Miss Dickens and Miss HoGartu. 1 vdl., 
12mo, $1.50. 

This final volume of Charles Dickens’ letters ‘con- 
tains mainly those letters which were not accessible at 
the time when the preceding volumes were published. 
It comprises his correspondence with Lord Lytton and 
Sir Austin H. Layard, and many letters to intimates on 
} sides of the ocean, as well as to members of his 
amily. 


A Floating Prince, and other Fairy Tales. By 
Frank R. StocxTon. 1 vol., 4to, beautifully illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


The fund of delicate humor, which is perhaps the 
author’s happiest gift, his power of making his charac- 
ters talk and act with unconscious naturalness, and the 
poetic fancies which distinguish the fairy story as such, 
are all here in happy combination. The several tales 
which make up the volume are not all in the same vein, 
but have each its own motive and individuality. 


Books and Beading. By Noan Porter, 
LL.D., President of Yale College. With an appendix 
giving valuable directions for courses of reading, pre- 

ared, under the direction of President Porter, by 
yowond M. Hubbard, of the Boston Public Library. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, $2. 


It would be difficult to name any American better 
qualified than President Porter to give advice upon the 
important question of ‘‘What to Read and How to 
Rea is acquaintance with the whole range of 
English literature is most thorough and exact, and his 
judgments are eminently candid and mature. 


Ready November Sth. 


The Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito, 
Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of State, and Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, between the years 1788 
and 1815. Edited by General FLeiscHMANN. From 
the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John 
Lillie. x vol., crown 8vo, 720 pages, $2. 

This is a work of extraordinary historical and bio- 
graphical interest. The author takes up the history of 
the Empire at the point at which Madame de Rémusat 
drops it, and reveals the true story of the Spanish fiasco 
as it has never hitherto been exposed. His presence at 
Blois, when the news of the Emperor’s abdication 
reached the Empress Marie Louise and the members of 

he Imperial family who had fled thither from Paris, 

enables him to describe in minute detail one of the sug- 
gestive episodes of a history that lacks nothing which 
the irony of fate could inflict in the way of contrast. He 

ppl and letes the historical narrative, for 
which we are indebted to the Memoirs and Letters of 

Prince Metternich and Madame de Rémusat. 


Schwatka’s Search. Sledging in the Arctic in 
Quest of the Franklin Records. By Wittiam H. 
GILDER, second in command. 1 vol., 8vo, with maps 
and illustrations, $3. 


The fascination that —- hangs about a narrative 
of Arctic exploration will be felt in a more than ordinary 
degree by every reader of Col. Gilder’s book. It is the 
first account of the expedition given to American read- 
ers ; and, apart from its interest as an explorer’s narra- 
tive, it must be regarded as finally settling the vexed 
question as to the Franklin party. 

The numerous illustrations are from’ sketches by Mr. 
Klutschak, the artist of the expedition. 


The Boy’s Mabinogion. By Sipney Lanier. 
With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 
1 vol., 8vo, $3. 
* The late Mr. Sidney Lanier performed a service of 
very great value in editing for young ple the series 
of "Eeclish chronicles and folk-lore, which receives an 
addition in this volume of prose romances, translated 
by Lady Charlotte Guest from the Welsh, and carefully 
edited with scholarly tact and true literary feeling. 
These stories all centre about the‘court of King Arthur, 
and thus form a companion book to The Boy's King 
Arthur, recently published. 


Lay Sermons, 
r vol., r2mo, $2. 





By Prof. Joun Stuart BLackig. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





“The Children’s Magazine of America.” 
ST. NICHOLAS, 


“The Best of Its Kind.”"—7%e Churchman. 


This iliustrated magazine for young folks 
has now attained a circulation larger, proba- 
bly, than that of any other monthly magazine 
of its class. It has been called “a marvel 
of perfection, both as regards its literary ex- 
cellence and its artistic merit.” It was the 
first to give to boys and girls the very best 
illustrations that could be had, and has- 
earned the name ot 


“The Children’s Art Magazine.” 


The greatest living writers of Europe and 
America are among its 


Distinguished Contributors: 
Charles Dudley Warner, Henry W. Longfellow, 
John G. Whittier, H.H. Boyesen, 

Saxe Holm, Bret Harte, 

Gail Hamilton, Thomas Hughes, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
George MacDonald, Washington Gladden, 
The Goodale Sisters, Alfred Tennyson, 
John Hay, Clarence Cook, 

Rossiter Johnson, Susan Coolidge, 
Edward Eggleston, Prof. R. A. Proctor. 
Christina G. Rossetti, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Celia Thaxter, 
Marion Harland, T. W. Higginson, 

Lucy Larcom, Noah Brooks, 

Author of. ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 

Mrs. Oliphant, T. B. Aldrich, 
and hundreds of others. 


What England Says of It. 

London Daily News: “We wish we 
could point out its equal in our own peri- 
odical literature.” 

The Spectator: ‘It is the best of all 
children’s magazines.” 

Literary World ; “ There is no maga- 
zine for the young that can be said to equal 
it,” etc., etc. 


Brilliant Features of 
he Coming Year. 


The ninth volume, which begins with the 
November, 1881, number, will contain a new 


Serial Story, 
By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of St. NICHOLAS, author of “ Hans 
Brinker, or the Silver Skates,” etc., etc. A 
second serial story, full of lively incident, 


“The Hoosier School-Boy,” 
By Edward Eggleston, 
author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-master,” etc. 
A single article of universal interest : 


“How Children Should Learn Music,” 
By Richard Wagner, 

the eminent composer. Two other serials, 
one dealing with campaign life in the late war, 
and the other with Girl and Boy Life in the 
13th Century. Plays for Home and School, 
Embroidery for Girls, Amateur Newspapers, 
Illustrated Practical and Descriptive Papers, 
Articles on Sports, and the Treasure-Box of 
Literature will be among the features of this 
great volume. 

An immense edition will be printed of the 


Christmas Number, 


which will be readyaabout December fst. 
Price, $3 a year; 25 centsanumber. Sub- 
scriptions taken and magazines sold by book- 
sellers and newsdealers everywhere, or the 
publishers. THE CENTURY CO., 
Union SQuarE, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH NOVEMBER sth: 


Volcanoes : What they Are 
and What they Teach. 


By j. W. Jupp, Professor of Geology in the Royal 
School of Mines (London). With Ninety-six Illus- 
trations. ‘‘International Scientific Series.’ 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


**In no field has modern research been more fruitful 
than in that of which Professor Judd gives a popular 
account in the present volume. The great lines of 
dynamical, geological, and meteorological inquiry con- 
verge —_ the grand problem of the interior constitu- 
tion of the earth, and the vast influence of subterranean 
agencies. . . is book is very far from being a 
mere dry description of volcanoes and their eruptions ; 
it is rather a presentation of the terrestrial facts and 
laws with which volcanic phenomena are associated.’’— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Florida for Tourists, Invalids 
and Settlers: 


Containing Practical Information regarding Climate, 
Soil, and Productions ; Cities, Towns, and People; 
Scenery and Resorts ; the Culture of the Orange and 
other Tropical Fruits; Farming and Gardening; 
Sports ; Routes of Travel, etc., etc. By GrorGE 
Barsour. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is the most comprehensive and authentic book on 
Florida that has been published. The following Txst1- 
MONIAL is proof of its value and trustworthiness : 

**It is known to the undersigned that the author, Mr. 
George M. Barbour, has travelled over almost the whole 
of Florida, under circumstances peculiarly advantageous 
for enabling him to acquaint himself with varied re- 
sources of the State, and with the attractions which it 
offers to the three classes to whom his work is addressed 
—Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers. Our knowledge of 
his abilities as a writer on Florida subjects, and of the 
opportunities he has enjoyed in preparing his book, are 
such that we can commend it as at once trustworthy and 
comprehensive—greatly superior in these respects to any- 
thing hitherto published descriptive of the entire State 
and its soil and productions. 

*“W. D. Btoxuam, Governor of Florida; Grorce F. 
Drew, ex Governor of Florida ; SkrH FRENCH, ex-Com- 
missioner of Immigration ; Samus. FairBANks, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Immigration.’ 


I1r. 


English Classics : 


A series of small volumes, elegantly printed, consisting 
of works in English literature acknowledged as classics. 
Now ready : 


EnGuisH Opes. 
In Memoriam. 
Tue PRINCcEsS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
Dowden. 


With Frontispiece on India paper. 
and gold, $1 each. 


Half-Hours with Greek and 
Latin Authors. 


From Various English Translations. With Biographi- 
cal Notices. E Jennincs and W. S. Joun- 
STONE, authors of ‘‘A Book of Parliamentary Anec- 
dote.”” 12mo, cloth, $2. 


*“*A book of this sort deserves nothing but praise, 
though it is almost entirely a compilation. Messrs. 
Jennings and Johnstone have simply taken what seemed 
to them the most striking extracts from standard trans- 
lations of the classics, and have strung them: together 
atter the fashion of an Enfield’s ‘ Speaker,’ or of the 
admirable volimes of Charles Knight's, from which the 
title is borrowed, with short biographical introductions.” 
—The Academy. 


Collected by E. W. Gosse. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 


Sonnets. Edited by Edward 


18mo, cloth, green 


v. ’ 
Saints and Sinners. 
(Noirs et Rouges.) A Novel. From the French of 
Victor CHERBULIEZ. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





Geo. Routledge & Sons’ 
New Books and New Editions, 


SHAKESPEARE. The Edition de Luxe. 
Edited by Howarp Staunton, With 800 illustra- 
tions, and a new portrait by Sir Joun Gitpert, R.A 
In 15 volumes, imperial 8vo. (7 volumes now ready.) 
The edition will consist of One Thousand Copies— 

each volume numbered—and, as printed, the type will 

be distributed. ‘The publishers reserve the right to in- 
crease the price when 700 sets have been sold. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. (Cax- 
ton Edition.) Complete in 20 volumes. 8vo, cloth, 
in boxes. Per set, $30; half American russia, $55; 
half calf, $80. 

An entirely new edition in large type, each volume 
containing frontispiece. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 
many illustrations. 804 pages, 8vo, cloth, $4; half 
American russia, $5 ; sheep, $5 ; half calf, $8. 

The best and most comprehensive work of the kind 
published in one volume. 


* 
THIRTY PICTURES OF ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPE. By Birxet Foster. Printed on 
China paper by Datziet Bros. Edition de Luxe, 
bound in vellum. Only 1000 copies printed. 


MOTHER GOOSE. Designed by KATE 
GREENAWAY. Small 4to, English Edition, $1.75; 
American Edition, $1. (Nearly ready.) 

This volume contains 48 entirely new and original 
pictures from designs b ate Greenaway, illustratin 
the Popular Nursery Rhymes. The designs are a 
— in colors, and are of exquisite delicacy and 

eauty of execution. 


LITTLE DIGNITY. Pictures and 
Rhymes of Olden Times. By Vircin1a GERSON. 
Containing 64 pages of new and original drawings. 
Printed in colors and plain, with appropriate verses. 
4to, boards, fancy cover designed by the author, $1.50. 
This volume is so attractive it cannot fail to enlist the 

admiration of all. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
A new translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an 
Appendix of rhymed choral odes and lyrical dialogues. 
By E. H. Piumrrre, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


TITE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 
A new translation with a Biographical Essay, and an 
Appendix of rhymed choral odes. By E. H. Piump- 
TRE, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF 
POETRY. By Cuarres Mackay, LL.D. A new 
edition with many illustrations on wood. 4to, cloth, 
white edges, $2; cloth, gilt edges, $2 50; morocco, 
$3.50; half calf, $5 ; tree calf, $8. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE PAYNE 
RAINSFORD F¥AMES. 46 Novels in 23 volumes. 
12mo, cloth, per set, $34.50. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 


27 volumes, 12mo, cloth, $27. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S COLLEC- 
TION OF PICTURES AND SONGS. Being Mr. 
CaLpecotTt’s Series of 8 Picture-Books in x volume. 
4to, cloth, gilt, $5. (Nearly ready.) 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS NUM- 
BER. Containing full-page colored illustrations from 
original designs by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, WALTER 
Crane, Kate Greenaway, Gustave Dore, Giaco- 
MELLI, and others. 4to, cloth, $1. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTTS NEW 
PICTURE-BOOKS. In Colors. THe QUEEN OF 
Hearts; THe Farmer’s Boy. Stiff paper covers, 
each, 50 cents. 


THE MICROSCOPE. Its History, Con- 
struction, and Application. By Jabez Hocc, F.L.S., 
-R.M.S. With more than 500 engravings and colored 
illustrations. 
cloth, $3.50. 
THE POCKET DICTIONARY, o Spell- 
ing Guide. Giving a vocabulary of nearly 15,000 of 
the most difficult words in the English language. 
32mo, flexible cloth, gilt edges, 25 cents. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
GB Sold by all Booksellers, 





A new and revised edition. 12mo, 








A BEAUTIFUL COLORED BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


H olly Berrtes. 


Christmas Rhymes and Pictures. With original illus- 
trations in color. By IpA WauGH. Quarto, cover in 
colors, $2. 


This book portrays child-life in all its phases, its pleas- 
ures, and its trials, its humor and its skpusdites. The 
illustrations by Miss Ida Waugh are full of life and 
—_ and as studies of child-life are as true to life as 
they are pretty. The rhymes by Miss Amy E, Blan- 
chard are quite as taking as the pictures. 


Grandma's Attic 
Treasures. 


A Story of Old-Time Memories. By Mary D. Brine. 
8vo, many illustrations, cloth gilt, $4; 8vo, tree calf, 
or morocco, $8. 


‘*Mrs. Mary D. Brine has made a ution yaot of 
the story told by an old grandmother of how the dealers 
in ‘ antique furniture’ came to her quiet farm and per- 
suaded her to sell the ‘ old trash’ that was stored in her 
attic. She did not know how dear the old rejected things 
were to her until she had promised to sell them, and she 
tells in her homely way the story of her life and her 
sweet and faithful love, as the spinning-wheel and the 
old tables and chairs recalled it. The artists who have 
illustrated the verses have made the most of the abun- 
dant opportunities offered for quaint interiors, domestic 
scenes, old furniture and peaceful gree landscapes. 
The pretty volume is sure to win popular favor.’’— 
Boston Advertiser. . 


“* Likely to be one of the favorite gift-books of the 
season, The poem tells a simple domestic story with 
much pathos and narrative skill, and may be praised as 
a very good specimen of a kind of literature for which 
there is always a strong popular taste.”—WV. Y. Tribune. 


Sunday for 1887. 


Pictures and Pages for Young and Old. Quarto, 412 
pages, and upward of 200 original illustrations by 
popular artists. Frontispiece and cover, very beauti- 
ful, in colors, $1.25. 


‘* We are disposed to give a front place to such a child’s 
book as Sunpay. Some people are particular what their 
children read on Sunday, and those who are cannot lay 
their hands upon anything more suitable for that day 
than this pretty and interesting collection of short stories, 
sketches, simple poems, abundant pictures, bits of useful 
information, and now and then a page of music. The 
covers and a frontispiece, both in colors, are in the best 
Kate Greenaway style.’”’—7he Literary World. 


The Candle of the Lord, 


Anp OTHER Sermons. By the Rev. Puitiirs Brooks. 
12mo, 21 sermons, 378 pages,’ $1.75. 


‘* These are great discourses in the best sense. They 
deal with universal principles, and bring them home in 
such fashion that they lead the personal soul out into 
the universal life of God. . . . Dr. Brooks is won- 
derfully suggestive in opening men’s thoughts in direc- 
tions which give to life fresh meanings.” —JV, ¥. Zimes. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
No. 713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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A FRENCH ana ENGLISH 
Dictionary, 


COMPILED FROM 


The Best Authors of Both Languages. 


BY 


Prors. DE LOLME and WALLACE 
AND 


HENRY BRIDGEMAN. 





Revised, Corrected, and Consider- 
ably Enlarged 
FROM THE 


7th AND LATEST EDITION (1877) 
OF THE DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY, 


BY 


Pror. E. ROUBAUD, B.A. (Paris). 


116th THOUSAND. 





EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO 
THE 116th THOUSAND. 


The French Academy having, in the 7th and 
latest edition of their Dictionary, introduced 2200 
words which were not in the preceding editions, 
suppressed some 300 obsolete ones, and modified 
the spelling, accentuation, and hyphens of many 
others, to meet this, we have entirely re-set the 
whole work. 

In dealing with obsolete words we considered 
that students read not only modern but also ancient 
French works, and therefore need the meaning of 
such words ; that they also translate English into 
French, and must be told which expressions are, 
and which are not, in use nowadays. Hence, to 
meet this double want, instead of removing those 
obsolete words we have marked them in both di- 
visions of our book, and we have even introduced 
many which were not in it, but are met with in 
writings of the 18th, and even of the beginning of 
this century. 

e have inserted into the French-English divis- 
ion, and at their proper alphabetical place, more 
than 2600 words, z.e. not only the 2200 new ones 
given by the Academy, but several hundred more, 
so that the total number added to this part reaches 
nearly 3000 words, which have required an increase 
of more than one hundred pages. 

Besides these important additions, we have an- 
nexed to this part a list of a// the nouns of double 
gender, with their meaning (a complete list of them, 
which cannot be said of the same as found in most 
French-English grammars) ; we have also intro- 
duced into the same division signs easy to under- 
stand, by means of which we Tove indicated the 
plural of the foreign and compound nouns, thus 
affording considerable help to the student in a most 
intricate subject ; and we have corrected all French 
words, the spelling, accents, and hyphens of which 
the Academy has changed. 


1152 pp., Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Price for introduction, on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
Complete Catalogue Furnished on Application. 





A rvtistic Christmas Books. 





My Boy AnD I; 


ON THE ROAD TO SLUMBERLAND. 
By Mary D. BRINE. 
Designed and Illustrated by 


LOUIS GC. TIFFANY & CO., 


Associated Artists of New York. 


Engraved by GrorGE T. ANDREWS, of 
Boston, Mass. 

Presswork by the University Press of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

That this beautiful volume, enclosing the 
ripest, best, and latest of Mrs, Brine’s 
wonderfully pathetic home-ballads, will pro- 
duce a genuine sensation among all true art 
lovers may fairly be presumed from the 
following notices : 


“This book will be accepted on both sides of the 
ocean as the most noteworthy piece of art in book-form 
that the year has produced. It is Tiffany’s idea to 
make the shape, size, and color of the pages so har- 
monize with the quaint lettering of the text, and with 
the designs in which the text is imbedded, that the 
whole shall be a carrying out of a single artistic purpose. 
It is not often that a book is treated in this conscientious 
way ; indeed, it is not often that a man like Tiffany 
designs a book at all, and we mistake the public mind 
if this work does not have a success as rare as its 
quality is.”"— The Liverpool (England) Mazi. 

** A marvel of sumptuous art.” — The Home Yournal. 

Will be ready for delivery about Novem- 
ber 15th. 


Price, - $5.00. 


“The prettiest juvenile gift-book of the season.””— 


TUTTI FRUTTI. 


A BOOK OF CHILD SONGS. 


By LaurA Lepyarp and W. T. PETeErs. 





Designed and Illustrated by ALFRED BrEN- 


NAN and D. CLINTON PETERS. 


A charming book for the little people. 
Every page made up entirely of pictures 
printed on a tint, after the manner of artists’ 
proofs. 





Price, - $1.50. 





Either of the above books can be ordered through your bookseller, or will be mailed to 
you, carefully boxed and free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE H. HARLAN, 19 Park Place, New York. 





The Critic, 
A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


j. L. & J. B. GILDER,’ . .. 2 Eprrors. 


AcTUAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, “H. H.,” Charles de Kay, John Bur- 
roughs, R. W. Gilder, H. H. Boyesen, Joel 
Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus”), Sydney 
Howard Gay, Prof. Alfred M. Mayet, Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, Emma Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, J. Brander Matthews, Alice 
Wellington Rollins, J. H. Morse, Edith 
Thomas, Rev. Francis Brown, P. M. Potter, 
Capt. S. B. Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo. 
Gill, Edmund W. Gosse, Lieut. F. V. Greene. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


‘Contributors whose pens, if regularly wielded in 
Tue Criric’s service, can give it at caena high position 
among reviews, American or foreign. . . . Deserves 
its increasing popularity.”’ — New. York Herald. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of contributors is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of matter. Full of sturdy and vigorous 
promise.”—New York Tribune. 

“It is devoted chiefly to notices and criticisms of new 
books. In this field it is unequalled in America.’’— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

‘* Numbers upon its staff of contributors some of the 
most brilliant writers of the century.”—New Orleans 
City Item. 





‘* Ranks well by the side of the foremost and best of 
English critical weeklies.”"-—C/eveland Herald. 

“ An excellent addition to the list of American pub- 
lications.”—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 


“ The leading American authority on art, the drama, 


and literature.”—Columdbus Capital. 


“ The best journal of literary criticism published.”— 
Brainard’s Musical World. 


“ The bndng ppeont literary authority of the United 
States.”—A lta California. 


‘* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 


‘Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.” — 
Newark Advertiser. 


‘** Steadily working its way into popular favor.” —£/- 
mira Free Press. 


“ The best journal of literary criticism published.””— 
School Fournal, 


“*Commends itself at once as of superior quality.” — 
Buffalo Courier. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page, . one issue (396 lines), . . . $30 00 
One column, “* “(192 lines),. . . 1000 
Half - - “ (66 lines), . 6 co 
Third o%, on «(ete . oo 
Quarter ‘ 34 oe nee | lines), . 3 oo 


Less than quarter column, 10 cents per line. 


Discount allowed on consecutive insertions for 
six months or more, 


THE CRITIC will be sent free to advertisers 
so long as advertisement stands. 





Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. To 
teachers and ca. $1.60 a year. Make post-office 
orders payable at Station D, New York. 


Sold in London, by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate 
Hill; and atthe American Exchange, 449 Strand, 


Address Tuk Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 





737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & 


LONDON, PARIS, and 739 and 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 


Illustrated with full-page drawings by Gustav Dork. 

New edition, cloth, $6; full levant morocco, gilt, $10. 

All who remember the ‘“ Doré Bible Gallery,” pub- 

lished last year, will extend a hearty welcome to this 

beautiful book, printed from the same plates as the high- 
priced editions. 


DORE BIBLE GALLERY, THE. 


Containing a Selection of too of the Finest Drawings of 
Gustav Dorf, with Descriptive Letterpress by L. 
T. CuampBers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, 
$6; full turkey morocco, $10. 





“It is elegant in appearance, valuable in matter, and 
contains the best of Doré’s illustrations of the Bible.” 
—Episcopal Register. 


PICTURES OF BIRD-LIFE IN PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


By the Rev. W. G. Warkins. Illustrated with full- 
page pictures by Giacometur. Alsoa large number 
of smaller illustrations. New edition, cloth, full gilt 
sides and edges, $7.50; full morocco, $15. 

“ The engravings are all magnificent specimens of art, 


and the text is worthy of its rich illustration.” —Chicago 
Times. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Martin F. Tupper, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., of 
Christ Church, Oxford. With illustrations through- 
out, Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4. 

In this handsome volume Mr. Tupper's ‘“ Proverbial 
Philosophy” is now, for the first time, illustrated 
throughout, and it is, therefore, the only Complete 
Illustrated Edition of this work. It has the additional 
advantage of being published under the personal super- 
vision of the author. 


EUROPEAN FERNS: 


Their Form, Habit, and Culture. An original and ex- 
haustive work on the varieties, habit, growth, and 
propagation of the ferns of Europe. By James 
Britten, F.L.S. With thirty fac-simile colored 
plates, painted from Nature by D. Brarr, F.L.S. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $7.50. 


*.* This is but a small 








CopyrichreD, 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 


And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 
CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 


Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Ridin Walking Hats. 
None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 








PRACTICAL ART-BOOKS. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


New and enlarged series. Volume IV. With about 
four hundred illustrations by the first artists of the 
day. A beautifully executed etching, “ The Trio,” 
by Erskine Nicot, A.R.A., etched by LALauze, 
forms the frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, $s. 





In referring to volume three, The London Times de- 
scri it as “‘a very Storehouse of Art,” and this 
description will apply with additional force to the pres- 
ent volume, which p ees not only an extremely hand- 
some and interesting gift-book, but is also additionally 
valuable from the position it occupies as the representa- 
tive exponent of art in all its branches. 


A COURSE OF LESSONS IN LAND- 
‘SCAPE PAINTING IN OILS. 


By A." F. Grace, Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. 
With nine reproductions in color, after Turner, 
Constable, DeWint, F. Walker, Mason, Muller, and 
A. F. Grace ; and numerous examples engraved on 
wood from well-known pictures. Extra demy folio, 
cloth, gilt edges, $17.50. 


By far the most important work that has yet appeared 
on the theory and practice of this branch of art. 


FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLORS. 


With sixteen colored plates from original designs by 
BiancHe MACARTHUR (Medallist, Royal Academy, 
1877, for the best Painting of a Head from Life), 
and Jennie Moore (Medallist fora drawing from 
the Antique). With full instructions by the paint- 
ers. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, $3. 


PAINTING IN WATER- 


COLORS. 


FLOWER 


With twenty fac-simile colored plates, selected from 
familiar Wild and Garden Flowers. Carefully ex- 
ecuted from original designs by F. E. Hume, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. With instructions by the artist. In- 
terleaved with drawing paper. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, $2.50. 





LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 





CON 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 











NEW. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


OLD PROVERBS WITH NEW PIC- 





TURES. Designs in Colors by Miss Lizzie Law- 
son. Text by Miss Clara Matreaux. Sixty-four 


pages, all colored. Crown 4to, cover in colors, $2.50. 


We have never offered a book for children combining 
so many strong points of excellence as this. The de- 
signs by Miss Lawson are not only original, but are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The printing is done in Europe, 
and has never been equalled, 


FUN! FUNI! FUN!!! 
THREE WISE OLD COUPLES (Hop.). 


Printed in colors. Crown 4to, cover in nine colors, 
1.50. 

* Three Wise old Couples ”’ is one of the handsomest 
as well as the most humorous books of the season. The 
text is by Mrs. Corserr, a well-known American 
writer. The illustrations are from designs drawn and 
colored by L. Hopkins, who has gained a reputation as 
a caricaturist second to none. 


LITTLE FOLKS. For the Fall of 1881. 
Containing nearly 260. pictures (many full-page) ; 
chromo frontispiece. About 400 pages, litho- 
graphed cover, in boards, $1.25; cloth, full gilt 
sides, $1.75. 

“If any reader wishes to make his children happy, 
let him procure ‘ Little Folks.” "— 7he Bookseller. 

‘*Replete with pictures and reading matter, well cal- 
culated to instruct and delight the children.” -Chicage 

Evening Fournal. : 


BESSIE BRADFORD'S SECRET. By 
OANNA H. Maruews, author of the “ Bessie 
Books.” F’cap 4to, 256 pages, fully illustrated, 

lithographed cover, back and front, $1.25; cloth, 
full gilt side, $1.75. F 
The author of the “ Bessie Books "’ is so well known 
that any book from her pen will havea hearty welcome, 
and this is one of her best efforts. 


HAZEL NUT AND HER BROTHERS. 
By Evven Haire, author of “The Two Gray 
Girls,” ‘“ Three Brown Boys,” etc, F’cap 4to, 256 
pages, fully illustrated, lithographed cover, $1.25 ; 
cloth, full gilt, $1.75. 

In this book the story of “‘ The Three Brown Boys” 
is taken up, and the charming story will find a host of 
appreciative readers. The volume is very handsomely 
eas up, the paper and typography both being of the 
est. 


We publish over seventy new books for chil- 
dren Send stamp for our New Catalogue of Ju- 
venile Books, in handsome lithographic cover. 


part of our New Books. Our New Catalogue free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F.S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
* 17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stand 
ard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 





way books, are issued from time to time, and will be 
forwarded to any address, 
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THE GREAT FALES COLLECTIONS. 





A Museum of Rare and Beautitul Objects. 


Now on Free Exhibition Day and Evening, at our New Galleries, 845 & 847 Broadway, bet. 13th and 14th Sts., 


THE VALUABLE ART COLLECTIONS, LITERARY PROPERTY, Erc., 





Formed by and belonging to the Estate of 


SAMUEL BRADFORD FALES, Esq., Deceased, of Philadelphia. 
Nearly Three Thousand Objects in almost every Department of Art. 


The as which is by order of Executor and under the management of Mr. JAMES F. SUTTON, of the 
American Art Gallery, will be a positive one, and will begin on 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9, AT CHICKERING HALL. 


WITH THE 


Valuable Paintings and Water-Colors, 


And continuing on the Evenings and Afternoons as noted on Catalogues. Illustrated copies, of which a limited edition has been printed, may be had of 


1 HGS... 


KRIKBY & COC. 


Nos. 845 and 847 BROADWAY. 


Auctioneers, 





Nearly Ready. 
THROUGH CITIES AND, PRAIRIE LANDS. 
_ By Lapy Durrus Harpy. 


Fust Published: 
FINE ART JUVENILE BOOK. 
*‘ The most beautiful gift-book of the season.”’ 
CATS’ CRADLE. 


Rhymes for Children. By Epwarp WILLET. With 
60 illustrations in colors by CHARLES KENDRICK. Large 
4to, boards, with appropriate double cover in colors, $2. 





CHATTERBOX $¥UNIOR. 


(An entirely new volume for this year.) Consisting 
of numerous fine engravings, beautifully printed, with 
choice descriptions in Poetry and Prose. 4to, in a rich, 
illuminated cover of new design, $1.25. 





FROST’S POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Joun Frost. Continued by Joun G. Sua to the 


Inauguration of General Garfi field. With the Census of 
1880 and numerous illustrations. Cloth, remo, $1.25. 





R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New York. 


ESTERBROOK'S *t 
<=> 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John St., New Yorks 





Sypher & Co., 


711 Broadway, 
New York, 





have the largest collection of 
curtous old furniture they have 
ever shown. Dutch mahogany, 
Italian inlaid, and Flemish 
carved furniture. Teakwood 
from China.- Rare pieces of 
old English Silver, and many 
objects of artistic value and 
historical interest. 





Sypher & Co., 
441 Broadway, New York. 





WHITE & STOKES, 1152 Broadway, 


Have just Published: 
THE PRIZE PAINTING-BOOK, 


“GOOD TIMES.” 


By Dora WHEELER, winner of the Second Prang Prize 
for 1881, etc. 


An exquisite color-book for children, having also de- 
signs in outline for painting. 


To those who pone p. copies colored in the best 
manner, THREE PRIZES, amounting to $150, will 
be awarded by three wail. known artists as judges. 


THE MOST NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF THE YEAR, 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 


WHITE & STOKES, in their Retail yg 
give especial attention to ‘ARTISTICALLY BOUND 
BOOKS, IMPORTED NOVELTIES, WEDDING 
INVITA TIONS, FINE ENGRAVING, THE 
CHOICEST STATIONERY. 


MRS, MARTHA: $ LAMB, 


Author of “ The —) of Amesica and “ A History 
of New York,”” bas ared *“A BUDGET OF EN- 
TERTAINMENT 1 FC R OLD AND UNG,” en- 


titled 
THE CHRISTMAS OWL, 


ESAU HARDERY 


is the latest successful novel. Its publishers dis 
of their first edition to the trade on the day of publica- 
tion, and announce the speedy preparation of 


A SECOND EDITION. 


It is an American novel, at once strong and original 
in plot and style, whose hero is a tramp that is not alla 
tramp. 

The book is published in very handsome style, and 
can be found at your bookseller’s. 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 
1152 BROADWAY. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE SIXTY-THIRD VOLUME. 





WitTH the November number is concluded the Sixty-third Volume of HARpPER’s MAGAzINE. Following a time-honored custom, 
the publishers, at the close of the year, respectfully call attention to the advanced position of the MAGaztne and its prospects for the 
coming year, and gratefully acknowledge the increased patronage which they have received from the reading public, and the co-operation 
of the leading writers and artists of America and England which has furthered the success of their enterprise. During the year now 
closing the circulation of the MAGAZINE has largely increased, and its edition issued in London is to-day greater than that of any English 
periodical of the same class. Its growing popularity in both countries is an unmistakable evidence of its constantly increasing value and 
importance. 

. It is the office of a great popular illustrated magazine to furnish entertaining, timely, and instructive matter to its readers, and to do 
this in such a way that it shall represent and devolop the best literature and art of its time, enhance the people’s pleasures—in their travels 
and at their firesides—and further all progressive social movements. It must withal be a continuous World’s Exposition—in the depart- 
ments of industry, science, art, literature, and polity. The publishers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE may justly claim that in this direction it has 
made significant progress. They confidently refer to the record of the MAGAzINnE for the past year as showing an advance beyond previous 
attainment, and they promise still better results in the immediate future. ns 

In its illustrations HARPER’s MAGAZINE takes a conspicuous position. In this department, as in that of literature, its progress has 
been a steady though rapid development, carefully avoiding sensational novelty and eccentricity. The average cost of the illustrations for 
each Number is over five thousand dollars. 

The publication of an English edition of the MAGAzine has greatly reinforced its literary and artistic capabilities. Availing 
themselves of this new opportunity, the publishers have made important arrangements with English writers and artists, which will add 
materially to the interest of the forthcoming volumes. WILLIAM BLACK will contribute a paper on the Scotch Highland Folk, illustrated 
by AssEy. Sketches of the most eminent members of the British Parliament, with portraits, will be contributed by Henry W. Lucy. 
H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps will contribute two exceedingly interesting articles, giving a history of the Romanoff dynasty, illustrated by 
portraits. An early number of the MaGazINE will contain an illustrated article on the grave of William Penn, by the Reverend ALFRED 
Story; and Mr. Jos*pH Hatton will continue his series of illustrated papers on Journalistic London. 

In the field of Fiction, Mr. Tomas Harpy’s ‘‘A Laodicean” will be followed by a short serial novelette, entitled ‘“‘ Prudence ”—a 
story of Zsthetic London—by Mrs. JoHN LILLIE, illustrated by Du Maurier; and a serial novel, by WILLIAM BLACK, entitled ‘“ The Bells 
of Shandon ”—the scene being laid in Ireland. “ Anne,” by Miss ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSDN, will be continued into the forthcoming 
volume. The later chapters of this story will have all the interest of a new novel. Short stories will be contributed by the best American 
and English writers. The December Number will contain a short story, by the author of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,” entitled “Sam Sperry’s 
Pension.” 

“ Artists’ Sketches in Holland,” by Gzeorce H. Boucuton and E, A. Ansry, are nearly ready for publication. Other important 
enterprises have been undertaken by writers and artists, the results of which will appear in the forthcoming volumes. Among these are 
“ Vistas in Spain ”—four or five papers by GEorGre Parsons’ Larnror, illustrated by REINHART; three illustrated papers on Mexico, by 
WiuiaM H. Bisuor ; ‘‘ The Wild Welsh Coast,” by Wirt Sikes, illustrated by FENN; ‘‘ Yarmouth and its Fisheries,” by W. H. RIpEING, 
illustrated by FENN ; beautifully illustrated papers by WILLIAM HAMILTON Gibson ; “ Humors of the Blue Grass Region,’ by the Hon. 
Henry WATreERsON, illustrated ; “The German Diet,” with portraits, by Prof. HErBERT TuTrLe; “ French Political Leaders,” by ANNA 
BowMaAN BLAKE, illustrated by REINHART; “Sketches of the Thames,” by JoserH Harton, illustrated by ABBey; “ Biarritz,” by Mrs. 
Joun LILttk, illustrated by AbBry; ‘‘ King Coal’s Highway ”—describing the coal-barge transportation from Pittsburgh to New Orleans— 
by G. F. MILLER, illustrated by J. W. ALEXANDER; ‘‘ Salt Lake City,” by Ernest INGERSOLL, illustrated ; and other interesting papers, 
which wiil be hereafter announced. 

The forthcoming volumes will be especially remarkable for valuable historical articles. In the December Number will be begun a 
series of papers, by Professor JoHN Fiske, on Early American History; and an important historical work of larger dimensions, by a 
popular author, is in preparation. Arrangements have also been made fora series of very interesting illustrated biographical sketches, 
and for valuable contributions respecting recent archeological research and discovery. An early number will contain a paper, by Prof. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, concerning the recently discovered statue of Athena Parthenos. 

Considerable space will be given, as hitherto, to humorous sketches and illustrated poems; and in every way the conductors of the 
MAGAZINE will endeavor to maintain its reputation as the most interesting, useful, and beautiful periodical in the world. 





HARPERS PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, . . . .. . .- » Bete 
Sumeemeeac me Weeeeeeeee, Ome Year, . .-. . «|. «© tvs  . 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year, preg ae ; , 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year, ‘ pag ne a ee en 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the Young People with the first 
Number for November, and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, except in cases where 
the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money-Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 





Burr Printinc Hovsg, 18 Jacos Sr., N. Y. 
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